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STOEY OF ELIZABETH. 



CHAPTER I. 

• • • • 

If singing breath, or echoing chord. 

To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were ponred 

Ab sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! 

Tms is the stoiy of a foolish woman, who, through 
her own folly, learnt wisdom at last ; whose trou- 
bles — ^they were not very great, they might have 
made the happiness of some less eager spirit — 
were more than she knew how to bear. The 

1 
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lesson of life was a hard lesson to her. She would 
not learn, she revolted against the wholesome 
doctrine. And while she was crying out that she 
would not learn, and taming away and railing 
and complaining against her fate; days, hours, 
fate, went on their course. And they passed un- 
moved; and it was she who gave way, she who 
was altered, she who was touched and torn by her 
own complaints and regrets. 

Elizabeth had great soft eyes and pretty yellow 
hair, and a sweet flitting smile, which came out 
like sunlight over her face, and lit up yours and 
mine, and any other it might chance to fall upon. 
She used to smile at herself in the glass, as many 
a girl has done before her; she used to dance 
about the room, and think, ^' Gome life, come life, 
mine is going to be a happy one. Here I am 
awaiting, and I was made handscnne to be admired, 
and to be loved, and to be hated by a few, and 
worshipped by a few, and envied by all» I am 
handsomer than LsBtitia a thousand times. I am 
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glad I havd no money as she has, and that I shall 
be loved for myself, for my beatjux; yeux. One 
person turns pale when they look at him. Tra 
la la, tra la la ! '' and she danced along the room 
singing. There was no carpet, only a smooth 
polished floor. Three tall windows looked ont 
into a busy Paris street paved with stones, over 
which carriages, and cabs, and hand-tmcks were 
jolting. There was a clock, and ifftificial flowers 
in china vases on the chimney, a red velvet sofa, 
a sort of itag^e with ornaments, and a great 
double-door wide open, through which you could 
see a dining-room, also bare, polished, with a round 
table and an oilcloth cover, and a white china 
stove^ and some waxwork fruit on the sideboard, 
and a maid in a white cap at work in the 
window. 

Presently there came a ring at the bell. Eliza- 
beth stopped short in her dance, and the maid 
rose, put down her work, and went to qpeii the 
door; and then a voice, which made Elizabeth 

1—2 
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smile and look handsomer than ever, asked if 
Mrs. and Miss Giknour were at home ? 

Elizabeth stood listening, with her fiEdr head a 
little bent, while the maid said, '^ No, sare,^^ and 
then Miss Gilmour flashed up quite angrily in 
the inner room, and would have run out. She 
hesitated only for a minute, and then it was too 
late ; the door was shut, and Clementine sat down 
again to her work. 

^' Clementine, how dare you say I was not at 
home ? '' cried Elizabeth^ suddenly standing before 
her. 

** Madame desired me to let no one in in her 
absence," said Clementine, primly. " I only 
obeyed my orders. There is the gentleman's card.'' 

**Sir John Dampier" was on the card, and 
then, in pencil, " I hope you will be at home in 
Chester Street next week. Can I be your avant- 
courier in anyway ? I cross to-night." 

Elizabeth smiled again, shrugged her shoulders, 
and said to herself^ ^' Next week ; I can afford to 
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wait better than he can^ perhaps* Poor man! 
After Bll,ily ena bien d'autres ; " and she went to 
the i¥indow^ and, by leaning oat, she just caught 
a glimpse of the Madeleine and of Sir John Dam- 
pier walking away; and then presently she saw 
her mother on the opposite side of the street, 
passing the stall of the old apple-woman, turning 
in under the archway of the house. 

Elizabeth's mother was like her daughter, only 
she had black eyes and black hair, and where her 
daughter was wayward and yielding, the elder 
woman was wayward and determined. They did 
not care much for one another, these two. They 
had not lived together all their liyes, or learnt to 
love one another, as a matter of course ; they were 
too much alike, too much of an age : Elizabeth 
was eighteen, and her mother thirty-six. If Eliza- 
beth looked twenty, the mother looked thirty, and 
she was as vain, as foolish, as fond of admiration 
as her daughter. Mrs. Qilmour did not own it to 
herself, but she had been used to it all her life — 
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to be firsts to be much made of; and here was a 
little girl who had sprang up somehow, and learnt 
of herself to be charming — more charming than 
she had ever been in her best days; and now 
that they had slid away, those best days, the 
elder woman had a dull, nnconscions discontent 
in her heart. People whom she had known, and 
who had admired her but a year or two ago, 
seemed to neglect her now and to pass her by, in 
order to pay a certain homage to h^ danghter's 
youth and brilHance : John Dampier, among 
others, whom she had known as a boy, when she 
was a young woman. Good mothers, tender- 
hearted women, brighten again and grow young 
orer their children's happiness and success. 
Cardine Oilmour suddenly became old, somehow, 
when she first witnessed her daughter's triumphs, 
and she felt that the wrinkles were growing under 
her wistful eyes, and that the colour was fading 
from her cheeks, and she gasped a little sigh and 
thought, '' Ah I how I suffer ! What is it ? what 
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can have come to me?'' As time passed on/ the 
widow's brows grew darker, her lips set ominously. 
One day she snddenly declared that she was weary 
of London and London ways, and that she should 
go abroad; and Elizabeth, who liked everything 
that was change, that was more life and more 
experience — she had not taken into account that 
there was any other than the experience of pleasure 
in store for her — ^Elizabeth clapped her hands and 
cried, "Yes, yes, mamma; I am quite tired of 
London and all this excitement. Let us go to 
Paris for the winter, and lead a quiet life.'* 

" Paris is just the place to go to for quiet," said 
Mrs. Gihnour, who was smoothing her shining 
locks in the glass, and looking intently into her 
own dark gloomfal eyes. 

"TheDampiers are going to Paris," Elizabeth 
went on ; " Lady Dampier and Sir John, and old 
Miss Dampier and LsBtitia. He was saying how 
he wished you would go. We could have such 
fun ! Do go, dear, pretty mamma ! " 
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As Elizabeth spoke, Mrs. Gilmoiir's dark eyes 
brightened, and suddenly her bard face melted; 
and, still looking at herself in the glass, she said, 
'* We will go if you wish it, EUy. I thought you 
had had enough of balls." 

But the end of the Paris winter came, and even 
then EUy had not had enough : not enough admira- 
tion, not enough happiness, not enough new dresses, 
not enough of herself, not enough time to suffice 
her eager, longing desires, not enough delights to 
fill up the swifb flying days. I cannot teU you — 
she could not have told you herself—- what she 
wanted, what perfection of happiness, what wonder- 
ful thing. She danced, she wore beautiful dresses, 
she flirted, she chattered nonsense and sentiment, 
she listened to music ; her pretty little head was 
in a whirl. John Dampier followed her from place 
to place ; and so, indeed, did one or two others. 
Though she was in love with them all, I believe 
she would have married this Dampier if he had asked 
her, but he never did. He saw that she did not 
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really care for him ; opportunity did not beMend 
him. His mother was against it ; and then, her 
mother was there, looking at him with her dark, 
reproachful eyes — ^those eyes which had once fie^sci- 
nated and then repelled him, and that he mis- 
trusted so and almost hated now, . And this is the 
secret of my story ; but for this it would never 
have been written. He hated, and she did not 
hate, poor woman ! It would have been better, a 
thousand times, for herself and for her daughter, 
had she done so. Ah me ! what cruel perversion 
was it, that the best of all good gifts should have 
turned to trouble, to jealousy and wicked rancour ; 
that this sacred power of &ithful devotion, by 
which she might have saved herself and ennobled 
a mean and earthly spirit, should have turned to a 
curse instead of a blessing ! 

There was a placid, pretty niece of Lady Dam- 
pier, called Lffititia, who had been long destined 
for Sir John. Lsetitia and Elizabeth had been at 
school together for a good many dreary years, and 
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were very old Mends. Elizabeth all her life used 
to triumph oyer her friend, and to bewilder her 
with her careless, gleeM ways, and yet win her 
over to her own side, for she was iixesiBtible, and 
she knew it. Perhaps it was because she knew it 
80 well that she was so eonfident and so dbarming. 
LsBtitia, although she was sinoerely fond of her 
cousin, used to wonder that her aunt could be 
against such a wife for her son. 

- ' She is a sort of princess,'' the girl used to 
say ; ** and John ought to have a beautiful wife for 
the credit of the family." 

*^ Your fifty thousand pounds would go a great 
deal, further to promote the credit of the family, 
my dear," said old Miss Dampier, who was a fat, 
plain-^spoken, kindly old lady. ^^ I like the girl, 
though my sister-in-law does not ; and I hope that 
some day she will find a very good husband. I 
ccmfess that I had rather it were not John." 

And so one day John was informed by his mother, 
who was getting alarmed, that she was going home. 
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and that she could not think of crossing without 
him. And Dampier^ who was carefdl, as men are 
mostly, and wanted to think about his decision, 
and who was anxious to do the Tery best for himself 
in every respect — as is the way with just, and good, 
and respectahle gentlemen — ^was not at aU loth to 
obey her smnmons. 

Here was LsBtitia, who was very fond of him — 
there was no doubt of that — ^with a house in the 
country and money at her bankers' ; there was a 
wayward, charming, beautiful girl, who didn't care 
for him very much, who had little or no money, 
but whom he certainly cared for. He talked it all 
over dispassionately with his aunt — so dispassion* 
atdy that the old woman got angry. 

^^ You are a model young man, J dm. It quite 
a&cts me, and makes me forget my years to see 
the admirable way in which you young people 
conduct yourselyes. You have got such well- 
regulated hearts, it's quite a manrel. You are 
quite right ; Tishy has got 50,000Z., which will all 
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go into your pocket, and respectable connections, 
who will come to your wedding, and Elly Gilmonr 
has not a penny except what her mother wiU leave 
her — a mother with a bad temper, and who is snre 
to marry again ; and though the girl is the prettiest 
young creature I ever set eyes on, and though you 
care for her as you never cared for any other woman 
before, men don't marry wives for such absurd 
reasons as that. You are quite right to have 
nothing to do with her; and I respect you for 
your noble self-denial." And the old lady be- 
gan to knit away at a great long red comforter she 
had always on hand for her other nephew the 
clergyman. 

*' But, my dear aunt Jean, what is it you want 
me to do ? " cried John. 

^'Drop one, knit two together/' said the old 
lady, cliquetting her needles. 

She really wanted John to marry his cousin, 
but she was a spinster still and sentimental; 
and she could not help being sorry for pretty 
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Elizabeth ; and now she was afraid that she 
had said too much, for her nephew frowned, 
put his hands in his pockets, and walked out 
of the room. 

He walked downstairs, and out of the door into 
the Bue Boyale, the street where they were lodging ; 
then he strolled across the Place de la Concorde, 
and in at the gates of the Tuileries, where the 
soldiers were pacihg, and so along the broad path, 
to where he heard a sound of music, and saw a 
glitter of people. Tum te tum, bom, bom, bom, 
went the military music; twittering busy little 
birds were chirping up in the branches ; buds were 
bursting; colours glinmiering; tinted sunshine 
flooding the garden, and the music, and the people ; 
old gentlemen were reading newspapers on the 
benches; children were playing at hide-and-seek 
behind the statues ; nurses gossiping, and nodding 
their white caps, and dandling their white babies ; 
and there on chairs, listening to the music, the 
mammas were sitting in grand bonnets and 
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parasolfly workings and gossiping too, and ladies 
and gentlemen w^it wal^g up and down 
before them. All the windows of the Tuileriea 
were ablaze with the sun ; the tenraces were 
beginning to gleam with crocuses and spring 
flowers. 

As John Dampier was walking along, scarcely 
noting all this, he heard his name softly called, 
and turning round he saw two ladies sitting under 
a budding horse-chestnut tree. One of them ho 
thought looked like a £resh spring flower herself 
smiling pleasantly, all dressed in crisp light grey, 
with a white bonnet, and a quantity of bright 
yellow crocus hair. She held out a little grey hand 
and said, 

** Won't you come and talk to us ? Mamma and 
I are tired of listening to music. We want to hear 
somebody talk." 

And then mamma, who was Mrs. Gilmour, held 
out a ^aw-coloured hand, and said, ^'Do you 
think sensible people have nothing better to do 
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than to listen to your chatter^ EUy ? Here is your 
particular Mend, M. de YanX; oomiiig to us. You 
can talk to him." 

£lizal)eth looked up quickly at her mother, then 
glanced at Dampier, then greeted M« de Yaux as 
pleasantly almost as she had greeted him. 

" I am afraid I cannot stay now/' said Sir John 
to Elizaheth. " I have several things to do. • Do 
you know that we are going away immediately ?" 

Mrs. Grilmour's black eyes seemed to iash into 
his face as he spoke. He felt them, though he 
was looking at Elizabeth, and he could not help 
turning away with an impatient movement of 
^slike. 

"Going away! Oh, how sony I am," said 
EUy. ** But, mamma, I forgot — you said we were 
going home, too, in a few days ; so I don't mind so 
much. You will come and say good-by, won't 
you? " Elizabeth went on, while M. de Yaux, who 
had been waiting to be spoken tOy turned away 
rather provoked, and made some remark to Mrs. 
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Qilmonr. And then Elizabeth seeing her oppor^ 
tnniiy, and looking np, firank, hit, and smiling, 

said qnickly, "To-morrow at three, mind 

and give my love to LsBtitia/' she went on, much 
more deliberately, "and my best love to Miss 
Dampier ! and oh, dear ! why does one ever hare 
to say good-by to one's £riends ? Are yon snre you 
are all really going ? '^ 

"Alas!" said Dampier, looking down at the 
kind young &ce with strange emotion and tender- 
ness, and holding out his hand. He had not 
meant it as good-by yet, but so EUy and her 
mother understood it. 

"Good-by, Sir John; we shall meet again in 
London," said Mrs. Gilmour. 

"Good-by," said Elly, wistfully raising her 
sweet eyes. 

As he walked away, he carried with him a bright 
picture of the woman he loved, looking at him 
kindly, happy, surrounded with sunshine and 
budding green leaves, smiling and holding out 
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Iter hand ; imd so he saw her in his dreams 
sometimes ; and so she would appear to him now 
and then in the course of his life ; so he sometimes 
Bees her now, in spring-time, generally when the 
trees are coming out, and some little chirp of a 
sparrow or some little glistening green bnd conjures 
up all these old bygone d^ys again. 

Mrs. Gilmour did not sleep yery sound all that 
night. While Elizabeth lay dreaming in her 
dark room, her mother, with wild-faUing black 
hair, and wrapped in a long red dressing-gown, 
was wandering restlessly up and down, or flinging 
herself on the bed or the sofa., and trying at her 
bedside desperately to sleep, or falling on her 
knees with clasped outstretched hands. Was she 
asking for her own happiness at the expense of 
poor Elly'fl ? I don't like to think so — ^it seems 
so cruel, so wicked, so unnatural. But remember, 
here was a passionate selfish woman, who for long 
years had had one dream, one idea; who knew 

2 
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that she loved this man twenty times — twenty 
years — more than did Elizabeth^ who was but a 
little child when this mad £ancy l)egan. 

*^ She does not care for him a bit/' the poor 
wretch Siaid to herself over and orer again. " He 
likes her, and he woold marry h^ if— if I ohose 
to give him the chance. She will be as happy 
with anybody else. I could not bear this — it 
would kill me. I never suffered such horrible 
torture in all my life. He hates me. It is hope- 
less ; and I — ^I do not know whether I hate him 
or I love him most. How dare she tell him to 
come to-morrow, when she knew I would be oat. 
She shall not see him. We will neither of us 
see him again ; never — oh ! never. But I shall 
suffer, and she will forget. Oh ! if I could forget !'* 
And then she would fall down on her knees again ; 
and because she prayed, she blinded herself to 
her own wrong-doings, and thought that heaven 
was on her side. 

And so the night went on. John Dampier waa 
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haunted with strange dreams, and saw Caroline 
Gilmonr more than once coming and going in a 
red gown and talking to him, though he could not 
understand what she was saying ; sometimes she 
was in his house at Guildford; sometimes in 
Paris ; soimetimes sitting with EUy up in a chest* 
nut-tree, and chattering like a monkey; some* 
times gliding down interminable rooms and open- 
ing door after door. He disliked her worse than 
ever when he woke in the morning. Is this 
strange? It would haye seemed to me stranger 
had it not heen so. We are not blocks of wax 
and putty with glass eyes, like the people at 
Madame Tussaud's; we have souls, and we feel 
and we guess at more than we see round about us, 
and we influence one another for good or for evil 
from the moment we come into the world. Let 
us be humbly thankfol if the day comes for us 
to leave it before we have done any great harm 
to those who live their liyes alongside with ours. 
And so the next morning Caroline asked her 

2—2 
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datighter if she would come with her to M. le 
Pasteur Toumeur'B at two. "I am sure you 
would be the better for listening to a good man's 
exhortation/* said Mrs. Gihnour. 

'' I don't want to go^ mamma. I hate exhor- 
tations," said Elizabeth, pettishly; **and you 
know how ill it made me last Tuesday. How 
can you like it— such dreary, sleepy talk? It gave 
me the most dreadfdl headache." 

" Poor child," said Mrs. Gilmour, " perhaps 
the day nxay come when you will find out that a 
headache is not the most terrible calamiiy. But you 
understand that if you do not choose to come 
with me, you must stay at home. I will not 
have yon going about by yourself, or with any 
chance friends — it is not respectable." 

EUy shrugged her shoulders, but resigned her- 
self with wonderful good grace. Mrs. Gilmour 
prepared herself for her expedition : she put on a 
black silk gown, a plain bonnet, a black cloak. I 
cannot exactly tell j^ou what change came over 
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her. It was not the lady of the Tuileries the day 
hefore ; it was not the woman in the red dressing- 
gown. It was a respectable, quiet personage 
enough, who went off priiply with her prayer-book 
in her hand, and who desired Clementine on no 
account to let anybody in until her return. 

*' Miss Elizabeth is so little to be trusted," so 
she explained quite unnecessarily to the maid, 
" that I cannot allow her to receive visits when I 
am from home." 

And Clementine, who was a stiff, ill-humoured 
woman, pinched her lips and said, *^ Bien, 
madame." 

And so when Elizabeth's best chance for hap- 
piness came to the door, Clementine closed it 
again with great alacrity, and shut out the good 
fortune, and sent it away. I am sure that if 
Dampier had come in that day and seen Elly 
once more, he could not have helped speaking to 
her and making her and making himself happy 
in so doing. I am sure that Elly, with all her 
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Tftnities and fiemlts, would have made Tiim a good 
-mSe, and brightened his dismal old house ; but I 
am not sure that happiness is the best portion 
after all, and that there is not something better to 
be found in life than mere worldly prosperity. 

Dampier walked away, almost reUeved, and yet 
disappointed too. "Well, they will be back in 
town in ten days," he thought, " and we will see 
then. But why the deuce did the girl tell me 
three o'clock, and then not be at home to see 
me?" And as ill-luck would have it, at this 
moment, up came Mrs. Gilmour. " I have just 
been to see you, to say good-by," said Dam- 
pier. "I was very sorry to miss you and your 
daughter." 

" I have been attending a meeting at the house 
of my jfriend the Pasteur Toumeur," said Mrs. 
Gilmour; "but Elizabeth was at home— would 
not she see you ? " She blushed up very red as 
she spoke, and so did John Dampier; her face 
glowed with shame, and his with vexation. 
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** No ; she would not see me," cried he. " Good- 
by, Mrs, Gihnour." 

" Good-by," she said, and looked up with her 
black eyes; but he was staring vacantly beyond 
her, busy with his own reflections, and then she 
felt it was good-by for ever. 

He turned down a wide street, and she crossed 
mechanically and came along the other side of the 
road, as I have said; past the stall of the old 
apple-woman ; advancing demurely, turning in 
under the archway of the house. 

She had no time for remorse. ^^He does not 
care for me," was all she could think; ''he 

scorns me he has behaved as no gentleman 

would behave." (Poor John ! — ^in justice to him 
I must say that this was quite an assumption 
on her part.) And at the same time John 
Dampier, at the other end oi the street, was 
walking away in a huff, and saying to himself 
that ^'Elly is a little heartless flirt; she cares 
for no one but herself. I will have no more to do 
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with her. Laetitia would not have served me 
so." 

Elly met her mother at the door. " Mamma, 
how could jou be so horrid and disagreeable? — 
why did yon tell Clementine to let no one 
in?" She shook back her cnrly locks, and 
stamped her little foot, as she spoke, in her 
childish anger. 

"You should not give people appointments 
when I am out of the way," said Mrs. Gilmour, 
primly. "Why did you not come with me? 
Dear M. Toumeur's exposition was quite beautiful." 

" I hate Monsieur Toumeur ! " cried Elizabeth ; 
"and I should not do such things if you were 
kind, mamma, and liked me to amuse myself and 
to be happy ; but you sit there, prim and frown- 
ing, and thinking everything wrong that is harm- 
less ; and you spoil all my pleasure ; and it is a 
shame — and a shame — and you will make me 
hate you too ; " and she ran into her own room, 
banged the door, and locked it. 
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I suppose it was by way of compensation to Elly 
that Mrs. Gilmoor sat down and wrote a little 
note, asking Monsieur de Yaux to tea that evening 
to meet M. le Pasteur Toumeur and his son. 

Elizabeth sat sulking in her room all the after- 
noon, the door shut ; the hum of a busy city came 
in at her open window; then the glass panes 
blazed with light, and she remembered how the 
windows of the Tuileries had shone at that time 
the day before, and she thought how kind and 
how handsome Dampier looked,^a8 he came walk- 
ing along, and how he was worth ten Messieurs 
de Yaux and twenty foolish boys like Anthony 
Toumeur. The dusky shadows came creeping 
round the room, dimming a pretty picture. 

It was a commonplace little tableau de genre 
enough — ^ihat of a girl sitting at a window, with 
clasped hands, dreaming dreams more or less silly, 
with the light falling on her hair, and on the 
folds of her dress, and on the blazing petals of 
the flowers on the balcony outside, and then 
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overhead a qniyering green summer sky. But it 
is a little picture that nature is never tired of 
reproducing; and^ besides nature^ every year, in 
the Boyal Academy^ I see half-a-dozen such repre- 
sentations. 

In a quiet, unconscious sort of way, EUy made 
up her mind, this summer afternoon — made up 
her mind, knowing not that perhaps it was too 
late, that the fdture she was accepting, half glad, 
half reluctant, was, maybe, already hers no more, 
to take or to leave. Only a little stream, 
apparently easy to cross, lay, as yet, between her 
and the figure she seemed to see advancing 
towards her. She did not know that every day 
this little stream would widen and widen, until 
in time it would be a great ocean lying between 
them. Ah! take care, my poor Elizabeth, that 
you don't tumble into the waiiers, and go sinking 
down, down, down, while the waves close over 
your cnrly yellow locks. 

"Will you come to dinner, mademoiselle?" 



V 
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said Clementine, rapping at the door with the 
finger of fate which had shut out Sir John Danlpier 
only a few hours ago. 

" Go away ! " cries Elizabeth. 

"Elizabeth ! dinner is ready," says her mother, 
from outside, with unusual gentleness. 

" I dont want any dinner," says EUy ; and then 
feels yery sorry and very hungry the minute she 
has spoken. The door was locked, but she had 
forgotten the window, and Mrs. Gilmour, in a 
minute, came along the balcony, with her silk 
dress rustling against the iron bars. 

"Tou silly girl! come and eat," said her 
mother, still strangely kind and forbearing. " The 
Yicomte de Yaux is coming to tea, and Monsieur 
Toumeur and Anthony ; you must come and have 
your dinner, and then let Clementine dress you ; 
you will catch cold if you sit here any longer ; " 
and she took the girl's hand gently and led her away. 

Eor the first time in her Ufe, Elizabeth almost 
felt as if she really loved her mother ; and, touched 
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\jy her kindneBs, and with a sudden impulse^ and 
meltiBgf and blushing, and all ashamed of herself, 
she said, almost before she knew what she had 
spoken, "Mamma, I am very silly, and Tre 
behayed very badly, but I- did so want to see bim 
again." 

Mrs. Gilmonr just dropped the girl's hand. 
" Nonsense, Elizabeth ; your head is fall of silly 
school-girl notions. I wish I had had yon brought 
up at home instead of at Mrs. Straightboard's." 

" I wish you had, mamma," said Elly, speaking 
coldly and quietly ; " Laetitia and I were both very 
miserable there." And then she sat down at the 
round table to break bread with her mother, hurt, 
wounded, and angry. Her face looked hard and 
stem, like Mrs. Gilmour's ; her bread choked her ; 
she drank a glass of water, and it tasted bitter, 
somehow. Was Caroline more happy? did she 
eat with better appetite ? She ate more, she looked 
much as usual, she talked a good deal. Clemen- 
tine was secretly thinking what a good-for-nothing, 



r 
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ill-tempered girl mademoiselle was ; what a good 
woman, what a good mother was madame. Cle* 
mentine revenged some of madame's wrongs upon 
Elizabeth, by pulling her hair after dinner, as she 
was plaiting and pinning it up. EUy lost her 
temper, and violently pushed Clementine away, 
and gave her warning to leave. 

Clementine, furious, and knowing that some of 
the company had ahready arrived, rushed into the 
drawing-room with her wrongs. "Mademoiselle 
m'a pouss6e, madame ; mademoiselle m'a dit des 

injures; mademoiselle m'a cong6di6e " But 

in the middle of her harangue, the door flew open, 
and Elizabeth, looking like an empress, bright 
cheeks flushed, eyes sparkling, hair crisply curling, 
and all dressed in shining pink silk, stood before 
them. 
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CHAPTER II. 



But for Bis fbneial train which the bridegroom sees in the distance, 
Wonld he so joyfii]]^, think yon, fidl in wifli the maniage pro- 
cession? 
Bnt for that final discharge, would he daze to enlist in that service ? 
But for that certain release, erer sign to that peiihnis contract ? 



I don't ihink they had ever seen anybody Uke 
her before, those two MM. Tonmenrs, who 
had just amyed; they both rose, a little man 
and a tall one, fBither and son ; and besides these 
gentlemen, there was an old lady in a poke 
bonnet sitting there too, who opened her shrewd 
eyes and held out her hand, Clementine was 
crushed, eclipsed, forgotten. Elizabeth advanced, 
tall, slim, stately, with wide-spread petticoats ; but 
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she began to blush very much when she saw 
Miss Dampier. For a few minutes there was 
a little confusion of greeting, and voices, and 
chairs moved about, and then — 

** I came to say good-by to you/' said the old 
lady, *' in case we should not meet again. I am 
going to Scotland in a month or two — ^perhaps 
I may be gone by the time you get back to 
town." 

''Oh, no, no! I hope not," said Elizabeth. 
She was very much excited, the tears almost 
came into her eyes. 

^'We shall most likely follow you in a week 
or ten days," said Mrs. Gilmour, with a sort 
of laugh ; *^ there is no necessily for any senti- 
mental leave-taking." 

'*Does that woman mean what she says?" 
thought the old lady, looking at her ; and then 
turning to Elizabeth again she continued : '^ There 
is no knowing what may happen to any one of us, 
my dear. There is no harm in saying good-by. 
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is there ? Have yon any message for La^titia or 
Catherine?" 

" Give LaBtitia my very best love," said EUy, 
grateful for the old lady's kindness; "and — and 
I was very, very sorry that I could not see Sir 
John when he came to-day so good-naturedly." 

" He must come and see you in London," said 
Miss Dampier, very kindly still. (She was think- 
ing, " She does care for him, poor child.") 

" Oh, yes ! in London," repeated Mrs. Gilmour ; 
80 that EUy looked quite pleased, and Miss 
Dampier again said to herself, " She is decidedly 
not coming to London. What can she mean? 
Can there be anything with that Frenchman^ 
De Yaux ? Lnpossible ! " And then she got 
up, and said aloud, "Well, good-by. I have 
all my old gowns to pack up, and my knitting, 
Elly. Write to me, child, sometimes ! " 

" Oh, yes, yes ! " cried Elizabeth, flinging her 
arms round the old lady's neck, kissing her, and 
whispering, " Good-by, dear, dear Miss Dampier." 
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At the door of the apartment^ Clementine was 
waiting, hoping for a possible fiye-firanc piece. 
** Bon soir, madame/' said she. 

''Oh, indeed/' said Miss Dampier, staring at 
her, and she passed out with a sort of sniff, and 
then she walked home quietly through the dark 
back-streets, only, as she went along, she said 
to herself every now and then, she hardly knew 
why, " Poor Elly— poor child !" 

Meanwhile, M. Toomenr was taking Elizabeth 
gently to task. Elizabeth was jponting her red 
lips and snlking, anf looking at him defiantly 
from under her drooped eyelids; and aU the 
time Anthony Toumeur sat admiring her, with 
his eyes wide open, and his great mouth open 
too. He was a big young man, with immense 
hands and feet, without any manners to speak 
of, and with thick hair growing violently upon end. 
There was a certain distinction about his father 
which he had not inherited* Young Frenchmen 
of this class are often singularly rough and un- 

8 
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poUsheil in their i«a% T&tiih:; .thqr ioue down 
ividth time^ rhowetttti, w they see oiBiove of men 
and of women. Anthsu^ had ^lEBViir Jkssmm much 
of eithar till mm; tor ids ymmg <(S6nipani0ns at 
&)e Jhsotesteixt wUege we» rough xubs I&» him- 
BolL; ssslA :m fat wmosOf Mb mothar ma dead 
IsbBb had been an 4B3agliBhTiciiina^,.inid <died?i»dien 
he wm 2tisn ;;^aars xM), mid joU iFran^ioa, the 
cuisinikre, at home, sivaB ahnost the only woman 
lie4ai»«c. ;EBb Mbm wss :m9re used to the ^orld 
jAnd its wisfsr: die Jmeied ha ^iBcoxned them M, 
land yet the pomps imd inoEiitiai ^snd the pride 
0f life had a hnrriUe fatteasiion for ihk gniet 
pusteiffi. 'He ^WB» ^honfhie :»nd ambitioaos : he 
mtB^tender4ieftrto49 snd hard-headed, and narrow- 
minded. JCtongh :»tein to himself, he w»b weak 
io others, and 7et feebly resolute when he met 
.with ogpoaition. Bjq ^was not a groat man ; his 
qualities neutralized one .another, but he had a 
great if^utatiim. .The Qratoire ^as crowded 
on tile d^ys ^hen he was expected to preach, 
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Ids ^ebusses wease ithrGBgecL, Mb jpampHleiB went 
thxongh thrae or four ^diiiBiiB. iPqpiilBniy de* 
lifted .fainu His mmmer ihad ji igreat j^hanziy 
his 'TOEiGe :w8H3 "Siroet, IxiB .woidB "weU fthowen:; Jiib 
liettd W9B a &XB .inefamchcljr liead, his dark e;^ 
flashioi when he "wob ^BXioitBd. Wumen ei^ociallj 
admiied and vespected fitepken Tanmenr. 

mtoL GnimoTxr was Mkb ^raiother ^petBon. when 
she "^nm in his preBenoe. Look at her Uhmghtp 
mth her Bmooth bladk hair, «nd her grey Bilk 
gmm, 'and her "white hands bneied ^nrii^ out 
his tea. See hxm die is appealing to him^ defe* 
xentiaHy listening ^ hiB talk. I cannot write his 
talk jdown hene* Qeitazn fanizBioiffi osan 'have no 
place in a httte stmy Ifl^tthis t)ne9 andyet they 
were aUnsiozm bo £raqaen% in his ihonghts and 
in his month that it ^was afanost nnoonsGionsly 
tiiat he used ^em. He and his brethren rlike him 
have ieamed io look -at {his life from a loftier 
point of Tiew than Elly Oilmonr and worldlings 

like her, who feel that to-day they are in the 

8— a 
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world and of it, not of their own will, indeed — 

thongh they are glad that they are here — but 

waiting a farther dispensation. Toumenr, and 

those like him, look at this life only in comparison 

with the next, as thongh they had already passed 

beyond, and had but little concern with the things 

of to-day. They speak chiefly of sacred subjects ; 

they have put aside onr common talk, and thought, 

and career. They have put them away, and yet 

they are men and women after all. And Stephen 

Toumeur, among the rest, was a soft-hearted man. 

To-night, as indeed often before, he was full 

of sympathy for the poor mother who had so often 

spoken of her grief and care for her daughter, of 

her loneliness. He understood her need ; her want 

of an adviser, of a friend whom she could reverence 

and defer to. How meekly she listened to his 

words, with what kindling interest she heard him 

speak of what was in his heart always, with what 

gentleness she attended to his wants. How 

womanly she was, how much more pleasant than 
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any of the English, Scotch, Irish old maids who 
wexe in the habit of coming to consult him in 
their yarions needs and troubles. He had never 
known her so tender, so gentle, as to-night. Even 
EUy, sulking, and beating the tattoo with her 
satin shoes, thought that her mother's manner 
V7as veiy ptrange. How could any one of the 
people sitting round that little tea-table guess at 
the passion of hopelessness, of rage, of despair, 
of envy, that was gnawing at the elder woman's 
heart? at the mad, desperate determination she 
was making ? And yet eveiy now and then she 
said odd, imploring things — she seemed to be 
crying wildly for sympathy — she spoke of other 
people's troubles with a startling earnestness, 

De Yaux, who arrived about nine o'clock, and 
asked for a soup f on de th^, and put in six lumps of 
sugar, and so managed to swallow the mixture, went 
away at ten, without one idea of the tragedy with 
which he had been spending his evening — a tragical 
force, a comedy — ^I know not what to call it. 
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£llj/ jn& fiiUL of Inir own. fisuEKsiea; SooBinDB 
Tonmauc imtL mdring up liia noBd;: AntitoB^s 
whole head, was xndfing TPath pink aiik, or dis^ 
with those downGasty. hri^t^. beariidemig' hiner eyes 
of EUy's, and he sat stiqddly connting tha libtla 
howH. on her. dsiit, oz wobdiixig; tiie. glitter of: the 
rings on her finger,, and wishing;; thai^ sfaatwoidd 
not look so. cross when he. qxdoK ta her.. She* had 
brightened up: considerahly ^diiia De. Ysxsx: was 
there.; bat now, in tmth,. her mind was trsvdling 
nway, and she was piotnEmg to. hersdf tiie Bam^ 
piers at their teartafaler— Tishy,. pale and listl^ss^ 
over her fieeble cnps ; l^ady Bampier, with her 
Mr hair and her hook n0as>- lying on the anfis/; 
and John ik thearm-Qhair by the fire, catting' dry 
Johes at his annt.^ Ell/s spirits had travelled 
away like a ^ost,, and it waa only her. body that 
was left Gotting in tha littlb goody drawing«-room< ; 
and^ thot^h she did not know it,> there was another 
ghost fitting alongside: Tiith hers. Strangdy 
enoughr the. people' of wfaomt. Edie waa. thinking woira 
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aflSfixobled' toge^iluai i»ry miidbL as^ sha imagmeii 
thom to.li^i Did: tfafigr goescK atthd tsro. palepban?- 
toxas: thai? wera: IsiinDriixg about ihfim ? Somebavr 
or: cdihari Msa- Dampiar^ ovor her Imitidsg, 'nw 
stiUi mnttexJng,. ^''£(»}r; child. ! '* ta tiia alick of 
li6£ izifidles ;: aaxd. Jiolm. Dampxer tvbs haunted hj 
itsf wDZoaa.ur. red^. and by a Qerteiii look iu lEOy'» 
eijea, whaoh: he had seen: yaatarda; wheuthe&und 
hear uandkc the tcee*. 

Meanwhile, si the other aide of PajBm^.the otixas 
UlilacQmpaQjrwas assembled round the fire;: and 
]S]m.G^ihnour,,Trith: her two handsu folded tightly 
togetiifir^ was looUngr ai M«. Toumenr- witii her 
great soft eyes,, and saying,. ^^Tha woman was 
never yet bom who mxHi sbasd alone, who did not 
look hr some earthly counseUor and fiiend to^ point 
out. the road to better tbingsr-to help her along, 
the narrow thoru;:^ way;. Wounded, and bruised^ 
and weao^ii it i& hand, hard for usi to follow our 
lonely pot^" She s^e; with ql pallhetie passion^ 
oathat Eljgsabeth could not think whab had come. 
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to her. Mrs. Gilmour was generally quite capable 
of standing, and going, and coming, without any 
assistance whatever. In her father's time, EUy 
could remember that there was not the slightest 
need for his interference in any of their arrange- 
ments. But the mother was evidently in earnest 
to-night, and the daughter quite bewildered. Later 
in the evening, after Monsieur de Vaux was gone, 
Mrs. Gilmour got up from her chair and flung 
open the window of the balcony. All the stars of 
heaven shone splendidly over the city* A great, 
silent, wonderful night had gathered round about 
them unawares; a great calm had come after the 
noise and business of the carefol day. Caroline 
Gilmour stepped out with a gasping sigh, and stood 
looking upwards ; they could see her grey figure 
dimly against the darkness. Monsieur Toumeur 
remained sitting by the fixe, with his eyes cast 
down and his hands folded. Presently he too rose 
and walked slowly across the room, and stepped 
out upon the balcony ; and Elizabeth and Anthony 
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temained behind, staring vacantly at one another. 
Elizabeth was yawning and wondering when they 
wonld go. 

" You are sleepy, miss," said yonng Toumeur, 
in his French-English. 

EUy yawned in a yeiy unmistakable language, 
and showed all her even white teeth : — ^^ I always 
get sleepy when I have been cross, Mr. Anthony. 
I have been cross ever since three o'clock to-day, 
and now it is long past ten, and time for us all to 
go to bed ; don't you think so ? " 

" I am waiting for my father," said the young 
man. ^' He watches late at night, but we are all 
sent off at ten." 

" ' We ! '—you and old Frangoise ? " 

'' I and the young Christians who live in our 
house, and study with my father and read under 
his direction. There are five, all from the south, 
who are, like me, preparing to be ministers of the 
gospel." 

Another great wide yawn from EUy. 
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"Da job: think yam fidbec mH stop nmoh; 

loBSps^-if. ao^X AhU goo to: bad.. Oli^ deaarme ! ^ 

and mih a sigh she let her head £eJ1 baek npoir 

iha snft cnduoBed.. cdiair^ and. tiieoDL, somdiow, 

her eyes shut yeiy soffly, sod her haands fell 

lQQflfily> audi & littla qidfiii: dream. eomBy aome- 

tidng. off a gBidfiir and peaoe, and gseen trees, 

fyndr Ming " nump iflfy Tmitting isrUie siuiabinQ* GUck^ 

diafiy diaky. ete baaad tlia medlefl^ but it waff only 

the <^l^ h ^'oMn^ aa: thfiL nmxtel'-pQLQceu. Anthony 

was ahuost a&aid to brestthe^. fixr Smut he should 

wal» har. Iti seemed, to? him. very adxanga to be 

sitting, by this qiF»Aiil<l<^ring fijce^ mtk the stars 

burning outside, while through the oij^mi window 

the voices of the; tsra poDple: talking on tha balcony 

came to ^^vn in & low/ murmnxing sound*. And 

tiifir0:oppQntd.hinLElIy, asleep^, bnmlihing: so softly 

and lojoking so wondesMly' pretty in hanslmnjbexs* 

Da> yauL not Isaxm^ the\ pnsniiar peaoafal fioeling 

which comes to any one sitting alone Iqr a 

sleeping person^ L cmaak isSl which) of tbatwo 
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for fu £w/ minntaflt ihs mask: teaaquil. axtd 

EUy was still dreaming her ipdei, peacefiil 
dxeamsy, still sitting witk Misa. Dampier in her 
garden, mider a chestnnt-tcee,^. mih Dampier 
Giiming tomodfi them^.wh^o. suddianly some ¥oice 
whispered '^ Elizabeth '* in her ear, and. sha awoke 
wi& a.stort of ohilL snrpriae^ It was not Anthony 
who had called her, it wa& only fiEsncyi but as she 
wokeehe said^ — 

" Ah I I waa jpst going to wake you." 
What had coma to him.. He seemed to haye 
ttwakened toor— to have come to himself suddenly. 
Ojm wai whiek had reached hinsir-ha had very 
big sharp ears — ona word, distinctly uttered amid 
the Gon&Lsad mnrmnr on. tha balcony,, brought 
another wordi o£. old £xaii9aise!s ta his mind*. And 
than. in a minntar-ha could, not tell, how it waa — 
it was all clfiav. ta hinu Akeadjjr. he. waa beginning 
ta learn thd. wajpb a£. tba wodd.. £% saw him 
bbuk up^ saw Ids q^a light wHl iataUigence^ aod 
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his ears grow yeryred; and then lie sat up straight 
in his chaur, and looked at her in a quick, uncer- 
tain sort of way. 

^'Yon would not allow it," said he, suddenly, 
staring at her fixedly with his great flashing eyes. 
** I never thought of such a thing till this minute. 
Who ever would ?" 

''Thought of what? What are you talking 
about?" said Elly, startled. 

''Ah! that is it." And then he turned his 
head impatiently: "How stupid you must have 
been. What can have put such a thing into his 
head and hers. Ah, it is so strange, I don't 
know what to think or to say ;" and he sank back 
in his chair. But, somehow or other, the idea 
which had occurred to him was not nearly so 
disagreeable as he would have expected it to be. 
The notion of some other companionship besides 
that of the five young men from the south, in- 
stead of shocking him, filled him with a vague, 
delightful excitement, "Ah! then she would 
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come and live with ns in that pink dress/* he 
ihonght. And meanwhile Elizabeth tnmed veiy 
pale, and she too began dimly to see what he was 
thinking of, only she conld not be quite sure. 
'' Is it that I am to marry him ? " she thought ; 
*' they cannot be plotting that." 

*'What is it, M. Anthony?" said she, very 

fierce. " Is it they do not think that I would 

ever — ever dream or think of marrying you?" 
She was quite pale now, and her eyes were 
glowing. 

Anthony shook his head again. *' I know that," 
said he ; " it is not you or me." 

" What do you dare to imply ? " she cried, more 
and more fiercely. " You can't mean — ^you would 

never endure, never suffer that — ^that " The 

words failed on her lips. 

"I should like to have you for a sister, Miss 
Elizabeth," said he, looking down; ''it is so 
triste at home." 

Elly half started from her chair, put up her 
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nibite lumda, asaioe kaemiaig 'what .Ae £d« and 
tbim sndieiily cmd joat, '^' Mottiar ! inothflrJ '' in 
a lo&dy 'diriil, thrilHng fvnioe, wMoh IneDngU* 
SEeb. Gifauoior ibaBokinfcoiihe somn. And Mansicazr 
Tonmeor came too. Not one of t&om ^poke for 
a mintite. Elizabeth^B 'hatiop-BtsidBeii &oe fright- 
ODed the^aBtenr, who felt 'bbb if he wasiin & jSresm, 
who had let himBelf drift aloi^ with the feeling of 
the moment^ whx) did not hsow e^en now if he 
had done right or wrong, if ho had been isarried 
away by mere earthly impulse and regard for fazs 
own happmesB, orif he had been kd >and dhreoted 
to a worthy helpmeet, to a Gfarktian companion, 
to one who had the means and the power to help 
him in his labooiB. Ah, surely, enrely he had 
done weU, hefhonght, for himseff, and for those 
who depended on him. It w»b -not without ascer- 
tain digmty at laeit, and nobleness df mamner, that 
he tookTSIrs. Gihnottt'sliand, and said, — 

*' You called your mother just now, EKzabeth ; 
here ^e is. Bear woman, ishe hniB consented to 



he any best ^arthfyMond and jsompuamx, to mbIuds 
myhfizdlaboiXEs:; to^hare a^Iifeipasr and^aidiranSy 
and foil jQf mm, land .deqiBsed psdupB % ifao 
wfiadd:; hot zioh^iiBtciiifQihsfie, UefiBBd.by^fBSGPper, 
and camsecrated by a OfariaidBn^ faM." -Me \mB 
litfle man, 'bat be Ereemed to grow ;tall as he 
spoke* fik erycfs Jdndled, Ms f«SB lighteofid m& 
BntiitBdasm. Elizabeth^ccnild iiotJi0lp;sedng thiB, 
Bfesn, whSe she ^steoii '^itBrai^ vwiOi indignation 
and sick at heart. As for Anthony 'he got irp, 
and :i3Bnn to ld« &ther Bnd todk bo& Ihis /hands, 
and dihen suddenly flxmg hxsmniBS jmind his neck. 
EHsabeth fcnxnd m)xdB attest: 

'^* Yon (can isnffer jhis? *' &.e mmd ^io Anthony. 
''Yon have no feelings, than, of deesnc^, of fit- 
ncBB of mensQiy for the Jdead. Yon, mamma, 
ean degrade yuameM by a ^cond nuoxiage ? Oh I 
for Bhame, for shame I** ?and she bnrst into ^s- 
fiionote iasars, and flimg hieiBelf down vn a chair, 
Monsienr Tonraenr was net n€ed ^to be {hwarted, 
to be reproved'; he got ^ery ^pale, he pnshed 
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Anthony gently aside, and went up to hen 
"Elizabeth," said he, "is this the conduct of a 
devoted daughter; are these the words of good 
will and of peace, with which your mother should 
be greeted by her children ? I had hoped that 
you would look upon me as a Mend, If you 
could see my heart, you would know how ready I 
am; how gladly I would love you as my own 
child," and he held out his hand. Elly Gilmour 
dashed it away. 

" Go," she said ; " you have made me wretched ; 
I hate your life and your ways, and your sermons, 
and we shall all be miserable, every one of us ; I 
know well enough it is for her money you marry 
her. Oh, go away out of my sight." Toumeur 
had felt doubts. Elizabeth's taunts and oppo« 
sition reassured him and strengthened him in his 
purpose. This is only human nature, as well as 
pasteur nature in particular. If everything had 
gone smoothly, veiy likely he would have found 
out a snare of the devil in it, and broken it off, 
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not cazing what grief and suffering he caused to 
liimself in so doing. Now that the girl's words 
Ironght a flash into his pale £ace and made him 
to wince with pain, he felt justified, nay, impelled 
to go on — ^to he firm. And now he stood up like 
a gentleman, and spoke : 

''And if I want your mother's money, is it 
hers, is it minoj was it given to me or to her 
to spend for our own use? Was it not lent, will 
not an account be demanded hereafter ? Unhappy 
child ! where have you found ahready such sordid 
thoughts, such unworthy suspicions? Where is 
your Christian charity ? " 

'* I neyer made any pretence of having any," 
cried Elizabeth, stamping her foot and tossing 
her fsdr mane. '^ You talk and talk about it and 
about the will of heaven, and suit yourselves, and 
break my heart, and look up quite scandalized, and 
forgive me for my wickedness. But I had rather 
be as wicked as I am than as good as you." 

'' Aliens, taisez-vous, Mademoiselle Elizabeth ! " 

4 



so TOE fiuxnnt ov heekabbeeh; 

add Aaa&OBj, vAo^ Imd. takeiL Ids pnrt ; '^ or my 

-will lie in ttm wamg^r fl^t^ I^^sre^ nmiB ttv a ry hidy 
tnihagpy; It is JBcy, ycny sad aneLmdandinly iir 
earlionfla^p be Idnct aaicsme aauL huJgb hs hssgpj^ 
If I am not angry, why shouicL yoB: miiuL? fiidiaee 
fere> I "vrill not giimiiiy Gonaent.iml6BS yoTLda, snd 
I know- my £Qi(£ier will do. Batbao^ against, mj 
widififfasid yovnCr'^ 

Poor Eliandnfib loE^aft. i^p; nd tbeni'fl^ 

Bar mo&or wur 017x0^^ tea;: Gacd&ie had had a 

hflxd dill's wide. No wonder: doa was fimiy 

harassed and worn out. *EIi2ai3e& hararif began 

to be aa Bemldsred;,. aa pnzzkd^ aa tha laaat. She 

pxcb her hand wearSj to her head^ Sbs diS not 

feel ansry any mnEB, bat yery tijaed and aed« 

^ How can I say I think it zigjit when I think 

it wrong? It is xrot mft yofloi wmt. to maaay, 

M. ToimieTir 7 man^^^g iff old emongh ta decide. 

"What need you caaser fcc what a ally girL liie me says 

and thinks? Good-night, mamma,- 1 am tired and 
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zxrosfe gcK to. bed. Good-night, Mbnabnr Tonroenr, 
Gtood^m^tx, S£. Antikony. &h, diaart'* siglied 
Slizaisiotia^ air ahe vrant out of the room witii her 
Iiead hanging, and with pali? cheelor aod c&n oyer. 
You could hardly have believed it was the trium- 
phant young beauty of an hour ago. But it had 
always been so with this impetuous, sensitive 
Elizabeth; she suffered, as she enjoyed, more 
keenly than anybody else I ever knew ; she 
put her whole heart into her life without any 
reserve, and then, when failure and disappoint- 
ment came, she had no more heart left to endure 
with. 

I am sure it was with a humble spirit that 
Toumeur that night, before he left;, implored a 
benediction on himself and on those who were 
about to belong to him. He went away at eleven 
o'clock with Anthony, walking home through the 
dark, long streets to his house, which was near one 
of the gates of the city. And Caroline sat till the 
candles went out, till the fire had smouldered away, 

4—2 
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till the chill night breezes swept round the room, 
and then went stupefied to bed, saying to herself, 
*' Now he will learn that others do not despise me, 
and I— I will lead a good life." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Le tempB emporte snr boh aile 
Et le paintemps et lliiiondelle, 
Et la Tie et les jonrs perdns ; 
Toat s'en ya oomme la fhmee, 
L'esp^rance et la renomm^, 
Et moi qui yoob ai tant aim^, 
Et toi qni ne fen soaTiens plus I 

A LOW, one-storied house standing opposite a 
hospital, built on a hilly street, with a great white 
porte-cochere closed and barred, and then a garden 
wall : nine or ten windows only a foot from the 
ground, all blinded and shuttered in a row ; a brass 
plate on the door, with Stephen Towmeur engrayed 
thereon, and grass and chickweed growing between 
the stones and against the white walls of the 
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house. Passing iinder the archway, you come 
into a grass-grown courtyard; through an iron 
grating you see a little desolate garden with wall- 
flowers and stocks, and tall yellow weeds all 
flowering together, and fruit-trees running wild 
against the walL On ^me side there are some 
empty stables, with chickens pecketting in the 
sun. The house is boSlt in two long low wings ; 
it has a dreary moated-grange sort of look; and 
see, standing at one of ithe japper windows, is not 
that Elizabeth looking out'? An old woman in a 
blue gown and a white mf is pumping water at the 
pump, some miserable canaries are piping shrilly 
out of:gseen cf^efii,42Le'iild womsoi lohokB awarywi€h 
her sabots echoing xyvBOr tiie vStones, ithe joansodes 
cease their i)iping, send then nobody ^else -comes. 
These rare :two or ithree tall popkr4ree^ growing 
-atoBg the ^mll, wfaicih shivBr phintivcily^ <a few 
^clBuds drilb by, and a TBiy ^distant &int sound of 
inilitairymxiBic.comeB 'bome im the wind. 
^^ J^ ixm .aaU it & to ibe >h0ire ! Ah, hem 1 
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liste it, hcn^I iiateiliemiallJ"' E&aake^ isaaaying 
to herself: *^!C]!ie]!eii6«(mi^aiiKiiB3^ 
Eiys^fiB vra orowdsd with .pBople, iikd laaldiBrB aedb 
TOnrWhTiKg nlnng -wnth gEstfimi^ bajooets -axid :fiagB 
filing. S[ab one <xzf Ithem thmks iihat in sbl ^KomftT 
haonse ^lofc Teijr iar Bwa^ these is aagrbody ao 
imhappy ae T onu This day jem — it breaks my 
heart to &mk of it-— I web xdneteen ; ito-dsy I am 
twenty, Bind Ifeel a hnndred. Oh, "what a sin and 
shame it is to condemn me io this hatefdl Ii&. 
Oh, whativiofeed people these good people are. Oh, 
how dun, oh, how stnpid, oh, how prosy, oh, how 
I wish I was dead, and th^ were dead, and it was 
iJlover!** 

How many weary yawns, I wander, had poor 
JSKzaheiiih yawned nnee that &8t night when 
M. Tonmear came to tea? With^hat dii^aste ehe 
set herself to Uyo her new life I caimot attempt to 
iell yon. Jt hored Ixer, said wearied .and displeased 
her, Bind she made no secret 'oST her dispieacmre, you 
imiy be 'certain. Sut what ^annoyed her most of 
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fill, what seemed to her bo inconcdvable that she 
cotdd never nnderstaiid or credit it, was the extra- 
ordinary change which had come over her mother. 
Mme. Toomenr was like Mrs. Oilmoor in many 
things, but so different in others that EUy conld 
hardly belieye her to be the same woman. The 
secret of it all was a Ioyo of power and admiration, 
purchased no matter at what sacrifice, which had 
always been the hidden motive of Caroline's life. 
Now she fonnd that by dressing in black, by 
looking stifif, by attending endless charitable meet- 
ings, prayer-meetings, religious meetings, by influ- 
encing M. Toumeur, who was himself a man in 
authority, she could eat of the food her soul longed 
for. ** There was a man once who did not care for 
me, he despised me," she used to think sometimes ; 
'' he liked that silly child of mine better ; he shall 
hear of me one day." 

Lady Dampier was a very strong partisan of 
the French Protestant Church. Mme. Toumeur 
used to hope that she would come to Paris again 
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and cany home with her £he &me of her virtneSi 
and her influence, and her conyersion; and in 
the meanwhile the weaxy round of poor EUy's 
daily existence went on. To-day, for two lonesome 
hours, she stood leaning at that window with the 
re&ain of the distant music echoing in her ears 
long after it had died away. It was' like the 
remembrance of the past pleasures of her short 
life. Such a longing for sympathy, for congenial 
spirits, for the pleasures she loyed so dearly, came 
oyer her, that the great hot tears welled into her 
eyes, and the bitterest tears are those which do 
not fiEdl. The gate bell rang at last, and Cle- 
mentine walked across the yard to unbolt, to unbar, 
and to let in Monsieur Toumeur, with books under 
his arm, and a big stick. Then the bell rang 
again, and Madame Toumeur followed, dressed 
in prim scant clothes, accompanied by another 
person eyen primmer and scantier than herself; 
this was a widowed step-sister of M. Toumeur's, 
who, unluckily, had no home of her own, so the 
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good mam Teaemd her aad her 'ciolSrenlato l^. 

Lasrtly, EHzaibeiih, from lier minftefw, bhw AioftJiaziy 

itrnre ^th four of iSw yoimg Pzeitesiiflsitey all 

Bwingmg their legs Bfod armB. {Tbob iBISi ^•wbb 

detained st home nvith a %ad vwefDed fiice.) AH 

<the others were now twmfmg hack to dinner, *alter 

Attending a clafls at the Pastemr Sotilof b. ISiey 

clattered past ihe doDr of EDy's room—^ hare 

little chamher, miih erne ^hite cmrtain Bhe had 

nailed np herseF, and a stnoght bed 'and a chair, 

A clock stmok fi^e^ A melancholy hell proBently 

soimded through the house, tmd a 'strong smell 

of cabbage oame in tft the open -window. Elly 

looked in izhe glmro; her Tongh hair "was 'aU 

fita,pding on end curling, her hands "were streaiied 

with chalk and hiiok from the window, her "washed- 

ont bhie cotton gimn was creased and tmnbkd. 

What did it matter ? she shook her head, 'as she 

Jiad B way of Aomg, and went downstaxRB as Bhe 

was. .On the way id» .met two Timtidy4ool!aEig 

IMe girb, mofl then dtatter, idlatter, ^ng i£he 



nncarpeted -pmrng^ itsame -^Ihe ^eA Hg mailed 
boots of the pupils; and then ^ 4ike diBing-room 
door there ^mm dementine 'in % yeUow gown — 
xtmch :Bmaxt6or /ond ttariujuuer thasn Ulscabeth's 
bine eDton-HBBEryiiig a great Issng loaf of Botcr 



Madame Tonmeor was already vb Iibt post, 
Btonding at the head 0f the iaUe, kdleHig mA the 
eaUbfage soup with the pieees ^ biwiad floatixig 
in «Y0ry pkte. M. Tonxneor was mating im 
(dinner qtdcMy ; he had to esamme m, ^Hass for 
•flonfiiaxaction st Bix, and thvro was il 'ptsppst^ 
mating at seven. The xMosbt prim Jady mtb 
opposite to him with her "pnrtiQsi befoosB her. 
There 'wa.s :a smaQ <table^clzi&, BtoeeiJcBd wsHi Mae, 
iflid not over deani tnnebes ^ bread hy Bvery 
plate, and iron knives and forhs« Ea(ch ^ersim 
said gracnB to himself as bee -came and took bis 
place. Onily Elizabeth flung herself down m b 
chair, looked at the soup, made a face, and WEOdt 
it awayKmtasted. 
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*f Elizabeth, ma fillo^ tods ne manges pas/' said 
M. Tomneor, kindly* 

''I can't swallow it! ** said Elizabeih. 

" When there aie so many poor people starving 
in the streets, you do not, I suppose, expect ns 
to sympathize with such pampered fiindes ? " said 
the prim lady. 

Althongh the sisters-in-law wore apparently very 
good firiends, there was a sort of race of virtue 
always bdng ran between them, and just now 
Buy's shortcomings were a thorn in her mother's 
side, so skilfully were they wielded by Mrs. Jacob. 
Lou-Lou and Tou-Tou, otherwise Louise and 
Th6r^se, her daughters, were such good, stupid, 
obedient, uninteresting little girls, that there was 
really not a word to say against them in retort; 
and all that Elly's mother could do, was to 
be even more severe, more uncompromising 
than Madame Jacob herself. And now she 
said^ — 
''Nonsensoi Elizabeth; you must really eat 
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yonr dinner, Clementine, bring back Miss Eliza- 
beth's plate." 

M. Tonmenr looked up — ^he thought the soup 
very good himself, but he could not bear to see 
anybody distressed. " Go and fetch the bouillie 
quickly, Clementine. Why should Elizabeth take 
what she does not like? Bose," said he to his 
sister, " do you remember how our poor mother 
used to make us breakfast oS-— porridge I think 
she called it — and what k bad taste it had, and 
how we used to cry ? " 

" We never ungratefiilly objected to good soup," 
said Bose. ** I make a point of neyer giving in 
to Lou-Lou and Tou-Tou when they have their 
fancies. I care more for the wel&re of their 
souls than for pampering their bodies." 

" And I only care for my body," Elly cried. 
''Mamma, I like porridge, will you have some 
forme?" 

''Ah! hush! hush! Elizabeth. You do not 
think what you say, my poor child," said Toumeur. 
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'' What ioi Bttsa eaisng sad dzinkmg^ nbad is^ 
food, what is raiment, bnt dust and xoUaosasff? 
YoxL only cuca Ibr jowt bodyl^'fac tboik maas of 
GQianiptieBu. Ah^ da. not sqr aoisli. things, eyeir 

iaLjesL Bemednher,. tha^ for oYcaiy idle. iROsd ^' 

<' And ia them; ia b« no sflOQixiit for spii^d 
-words ? " inteznijited. Elizahetb, looking afi Mrs, 

lUkmsietaz TawauBBZ foil dawn the g^bn of wine 
ha waa raising, ta hia UgSj^ and with aad, re^ 
proachfal glances, looked at the msraly stfif»* 
danghtflit, Madaina Jaedb, ahakaag with, indig- 
nstioBy eaat; hfir ej^ ^ and opened har mouthy 
and Elizabeth. hegaxE to pout, hex: laed laps*. One 
nanntea and tfaa stozm wonld have bursty wheir 
Anthony upset a. jng eif watec at his elbow^and 
tha streaaax trioklad Assmi' and down the table-eloth. 
These troubled waters restored peace for the mo- 
ment. Poor Tonmenr was able to finish his meal, 
in. a paddle trnly,^bQt also in silence. Mrs. Jacob, 
who had reeei^ed a large portion of the water in 
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heat. kf|^ TBtiseA te dbange bee' dr&Bav the joimg 
Ghidfitmiisi faoiggiBceC ov^ thfiic' pJabefii. aaid 
Asthoajr ^iRBBlan cffikmg his diniifir.. 

I daik'ti Q&E any esonsa for EHzubaiilk. S9ie was 
ymmoit* aod ¥fisfid^;aai tried, bajpod: bar poweis of 
GBSsuasBBSf noA. aha ^ssw smre wii/yward^ xnoro 
pramkiiig eyeoy d&j*. It ia iteiy dOBjf tor be* good- 
satmad^. goodk-teDap^nedi. thHukfiil. aaid bappjr,, wben 
jEoaGcacv in tb^ osaajattYjoia Jam, 9momg:yom: own 
pdopky h^asBgjoxBs oniL life*. Butt if yon are- sad- 
danijr tmrnqdaEdaed^ imida t(r Hrar aomft cbob else's 
life, espeotad tee aaB- wifik ajMytltor. nmaV qr^a^. to 
fatgfA jQixt omsL idbntikjr aljanoBt^. sQ tihtait bappens 
]fi» thaik yon d£E oati da* as: yoir wefe. expected. 
SaBBBtiflOAff ii ia s afaeer iinpoBability; Wbat is 
tbat mm jmxmA. about tlie dicer? Gindeiella 
aUfped: it on in aa insbint ; but yon bnow ber poor 
Bistfira eat off tbeic toes and beekv and conid not 
screw tbeir &at fn, tbongh tbey tried ever so. 
Wdl, tkay did their beak ; bnt Elly did not try at 
ally aifid tbat is wby she was to blame. She was 
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a spoiled child, boih by good and ill fortiine. 
Sometimes, when she sat snlking, her mother osed 
to look wondering at her with her black eyes, 
without saying a woid. Did it ever occur to her 
that this was her work, that Elizabeth might have 
been happy now, hononred, prosperous, well loyed, 
but for a little lie which had been told — but for a 
little barrier which had been thrown, one summer's 
day, between her and John -Dampier ? Caroline 
had long ceased to feel remorse — she used to say 
to herself that it would be much better for Eliza- 
beth to marry Anthony, she would make anybody 
else miserable with her wayward temper. Anthony 
was so obtuse, that Elizabeth's fancies would not 
try him in the least. Mrs. Gilmour chose to term 
obtuseness a certain chivalrous deyotion which the 
young man felt for her daughter. She thought 
liiTYi dull and slow, and so he was ; but at the same 
time there.were gleams of shrewdness which came 
quite unexpectedly, you knew not whence; there 
was a certain reticence and good sense of which 
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people had no idea* Anthony knew much more 
ahoat her and abont his father than they knew 
abont him, Eyery day he was learning to read 
the world. Elly had taught him a great deal^ and 
he in retnm was her friend always. 

Elly went out into the courtyard after dinner, 
and Anthony followed her — one little cousin had 
hold of each of his hands. If the little girls had 
not been little French Protestant girls^ Elizabeth 
would have been yery fond of them, for she loyed 
children ; but when they ran up to her, she mo- 
tioned them away impatiently, and Anthony told 
them to go and run round the garden. Elizabeth 
was sitting on a tub which had been oyertumed, 
and resting her pretty dishevelled head wearily 
against the wall. Anthony looked at her for a 
minute. 

" Why do you never wear nice dresses 
now/*^ said he at last, ''but this ugly old one 
always ? " 

''Is it not all vanity and corruption?" said 

5 
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Elisabeih, with a sneer; ^* how can joa ask snoh 
a qaestion? Eveiytliiiig that is pretty is yazdty. 
Tour aunt and my mother only like ngly ihings. 
They wotild like to put out my eyes because they 
don't Bqnint; to cat off my hair beeanse it is 
pretty/' 

*^ Yottr hair ! It is not at all pretty Hke that/* 
said Anthony ; ^ it is all rough, like mine." 

Elisabeth laughed and bhished very sweetly. 
*' What is the nse, who cares ?" 

''There are a good many people coming to- 
night," said Anthony. *' It is onr turn to receiye 
the prayer-meeting. Why should you not smootiii 
your curls and change your dress ?" 

''And do you remember what happened once, 
when I did dress, and make myself look nice ?" 
said Elizabeth, flasHng up, and then beginning to 
laugh. 

Anthony looked glare and puzzled ; for Eliza- 
beth had caused quite a scandal in the community 
on that occasion. No wonder the old ladies in 
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thfiir isid dowdy bannetSy the yoimg oBes in tiieir 
iU-mada woollen dteases, the pfeadier piieadiing 
i^gunst the TEUiitieB of the world, had aU beeu 
shocked and outraged, when after the sennoa had 
begun, the door opened, and Elisabeth appeased in 
the celebrated pink »Ik dieaa, with floweni in hes 
hanr, white laoe fidhng firom her shoulders, a 
bouquet, a gold fan, and glittering biaceleta. 
Mme. Jacob's head nearly shook off with horror. 
The word was with the Pasteur Boulot, who did 
not conceal his opinion, and whose siricturee in* 
troduced into the seimon weie enou^ to make a 
less hardened sinner ^piake in her shoes. Maoj 
of tibe great leaders of the Protestant world in 
Paris had been present on that oceasion. Some 
would not speak to hw, some did speak tery 
plainly. Elisabeth took it all as a sort of triumph, 
bent her head, snnled, fanned herself and idieiL 
ordered out of the ro<»n at last by h«r moth^, 
left it with a splendid eurtsey to tiie Bey. M. 

Boxdot, and thanked him for his beautiM and 

6—2 
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improving disconrBe. And then, when she was i 

npstairs in her own room again, where she had | 

been decking herself for the last hour — ^the tallow 
candle was still splattering on the table — ^her 
clothes all lying about the room — she locked the 
door, tore off her ornaments, her shining dress, 
and flong herself down on the floor, crying and 
Bobbing as if her heart wonld break. *' Oh, 
I want to go! I want to go! Oh, take me 
away ! ^* she prayed and sobbed. '^ Oh, what 
harm is there in a pink gown more than a black 
one ! Oh, why does not John Dampier come and 
fetch me? Oh, what dolts, what idiots, those 
people are! What a heart-broken girl I am! 
Poor EUy, poor EUy, poor, poor girl ! " said she, 
pitying herself, and stroking her tear-stained 
cheeks* And so she went on, nntil she had nearly 
worn herself out, poor child. She really was 
almost heart-broken. This uncongenial atmo- 
sphere seemed to freeze and chill her best impulses. 
I cannot help being sorry for her, and sympathiz- 
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ing with her agamst that rigid conunuiuty down 
below^ and yet, after all, there was scarcely one of 
the people whom she so scorned who was not a 
better Christian than poor Elizabeth, more self* 
denying, more scrupulous, more patient in effort, 
more diligent, — ^not one of them that did not lead 
a more useful life than hers. It was in vain that 
her mother had offered her classes in the schoolSi 
humble neighbours to visit, sick people to tend* 
"Leave me alone," the girl would say. **You 
know how I hate all that cant ! " Mme. Toumeur 
herself spent her whole days doing good, patro* 
nizing the poor, lecturing the wicked, dosing the 
sick, superintending countless charitable com- 
munities. Her name was on all the conmiittees, 
her decisions were deferred to, her wishes con- 
sulted. She did not once regret the step she 
had taken; she was a clever, ambitious, active- 
minded woman ; she found herself busy, virtuous, 
and respected ; what more could she desire ? Her 
daughter's unhappiness did not give her any very 
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great ooneem. '^li would ga off in time/* sha 
said. But days went by, «nd Elly was eaiy nunre 
liopekss, more heart-brdken ; Uack lines came 
tmder the bine eyes; from being a stout hearty 
girl, she grew thin and langmd. Seeing her day 
by day, fhey none of them noticed that she was 
looking ill, exeept Anthcmy, who often imagined 
a change would do her good ; only how was this 
to be managed? He could only think oi one way. 
He was thinking of it, as he followed her out into 
the courtyard to-day. The snn was low in the 
west, the long shadows of the trees flickered across 
the stones. Say what he wonld, the bine gown, the 
wall, the yellow hsdr, made up a pretfy little piece 
of colonring. With all her &alts, Anthony laved 
EUy better than any other hnman being, and 
would have given his life to make her happy. 

** I cannot bear to see you so unhappy,** said he, 
in Frendi, speaking Teiy simply, in his nsnal 
voice. "Elizabeth, why don't you do as your 
mother lias done, and marry a French pastew. 
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-who liaa JoTed fon e^er stfice i^ day ho first 
sav y<m ? Yon should do as ;ou liked, and I^T^ 
this house, where you aie so nuserable, and get 
away from aimt Bose, who is so ill-natured. I 
would not propose such a seheme if I saw a ehanee 
for something better ; but anything would be an 
improvement on the life you are leading here. It 
is wicked and profitless, and you are kiUiug your- 
self and wasting your best days. You are uot 
taidng up your cross with joy and with courage, 

dear Elizabefth. Peshaps by starting i&esh " 

His vmce failed him, but his eyes spoke aud 
fiaished the s^ence. 

This was Anthony's scheme. Elly opened her 
round eyes, and looked at him all amazed and 
wondering. A year ago it would have been very 
different, and so she thought as she scanned 
him. A year ago she would have scorned the 
poor &U0W9 laughed at him» tossed her head, and 
turned away. Bvt waa this the Elly of a year 
ago? This unhappy, broken^spirited girl, with 



L 
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dimmed beauty, dulled dpirits, in aU her ways so 
Boftened, saddenedi silenced. It was almost an- 
other person than the Elizabeth Oilmour of former 
times, who spoke, and said, still looking at him 
stead&stly, ''Thank you, Anthony; I will think 
about it, and tell you to-morrow what — ^what I 
think." 

Anthony blushed, and faltered a few unintel- 
ligible words, and turned away abruptly, as he saw 
Madame Jacob coming towards them. As for 
Elly, she stood quite still, and perfectly cool, and 
rather bewildered, only somewhat surprised at 
herself. " Can this be me ? " she was thinking. 
** Can that kind fellow be the boy I used to laugh 
at so often? Shall I take him at his word? 
Why not ?" 

But Madame Jacob's long nose came and put 
an end to her wonderings. This lady did not at 
all approve of gossiping ; she stepped up with an 
inquiring sniff, turned round to look after Anthony, 
and then said, rather viciously, ''Our Christian 
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brothers and sisters will assemble shortly for their 
pious Wednesday meetings. It is not by ex- 
changing idle words with my nephew that yon wiU 
best prepare yonr mind for the exercises of this 
evening. Betire into yonr own room, and see if 
it is possible to compose yourself to a fitter frame 
of mind. Tou-Tou, Lou-Lou, my children, what 
are you about ? '* 

" I am gathering pretty flowers, mamma," 
shouted Lou-Lou. 

^' I am picking up stones for my little basket," 
said Tou-Tou, coming to the railing, 

^^ I will allow four minutes," said their mother, 
looking at her watch. ** Then you will come 
to me, both of you, in my room, and apply your- 
selves to something more profitable than filling 
your little baskets, Elizabeth, do you mean to 
obey me ? " 

Very much to Madame JacoVs surprise, Eliza- 
beth walked quietly before her into the house 
without saying one word. The truth was, she 
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ma preooeopied mik other ihingBy and forgot to 
be rebelUoos. She ma aot even xebelliouB ia 
her heart lAen she me vpstaizs ssttiBg by the 
bedcdde, and pazaliiig her braiBS oyer Anthony's 
seheme. It seemed a rdkf eertaiBly to turn bom, 
the homble monoloi^ of her daily liie, aad to 
think of hia kmdneBS. He ma yeiy rough* yeiy 
nncoathy yery yonng; bat he was shrewdy and 
kind, and fiiithfiil, more tolerant than his hXheT^ 
— ^perhaps because he felt less keenly ; — ^not sen- 
sitiye. Eke him, but more patient, dull oyer things 
which are learnt by books, bat qniek at learning 
otiber not less nsefiil things which belong to the 
experienee of daily life. When Elly oame down 
into the r6fectoiie where th^ were all assembled, 
her mother was suiprised to see tbat she had 
dressed herself, not in the objedoonable pink silk, 
but in a soft grey stuff gown, all her yellow hair 
WW smooth and shining, and a little keket hung 
round hat neek tied with a blue ribbon* The 
liUile bit of ooloor seaned reflected somehow in 
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her eyes. They looked blue to-night, as they 
used to look once when she was happy* Madame 
Tonmeor was qnite delighted, and came up and 
kissed her, and said, ^'Elly, this is how I like to 
see you." 

Madame Jacob tossed her head, and gave a 
rough pull at the ends of the ribbon. " This was 
quite unnecessary,'* said she. 

" Ah! " cried Elly, '^you have hurt me." 
''Is not that the locket SGsb Dampier gave 
you ? " said Madame Tourneur. " You had best 
put such things away in your drawer another time. 
But it is time for you to take your place.*' 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Unhappier are they to whom a higher instinct has been giTen, 
who Btrnggle to be persons, not machines ; to whom the nniverse 
is not a warehouse, or at best a fa,ncy bazaar, but a mystic 
temple and hall of doom. 

A NUMBEB of straw chairs were ranged along the 
room, with a row of seats behind, for the pasteurs 
who were to address the meeting. 

The people began to arrive very punetaally : One 
or two grand-looking French ladies in cashmeresi 
a good many limp ones, a stray man or two, two 
English clergymen in white neckcloths, and five 
or six Englishwomen in old bonnets. A little 
whispering and chattering went on among the 
yoong Fi^ench girls, who arrived guarded by 
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their mothers. The way in which French mothers 
look after their daughters, tie their bonnet-strings, 
pin their collars, cany their books and Bhawls, &c.| 
and sit beside them, and always answer for them if 
they are spoken to, is very cnrions. Now and 
then, howeyer, they relax a little, and allow a little 
whispering with yomig companions. There was a 
low mnrmnr and a slight bustle as four pastenrs 
of unequal heights walked in and placed themselves 
in the reserved seats. M. Stephen Toumeur 
followed and took his place. With what kind 
stead&st glances he greeted his audience ! Even 
Elizabeth could not resist the charm of his 
manner, and she admired and respected him, 
much as she disliked the exercise of the evening. 

His &ce lit up with Christian fervour, his eyes 
shone and gleamed with kindness, his voice, when 
he began to speak, thrilled with earnestness and 
sincerity. There was at times a wonderful power 
about the frail little man, the power which is won 
in many a desperate secret struggle, the power 
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wliidi coxneB from a whole life of deep feeliBg and 
honest endesFonr. No wonder Ihafc Siefilieii 
TasanHfai, 'vvho had so often wresUed with Ihe 
angdL and orrorcoime his own pasBianate spini, 
idioold have influence oyer cdhers less frtrosg, 
less impetnons ihan his own. EUy eouUL not bat 
admire him and love him, many of his ftdlovers 
worshipped him with the most afiEecting deTotion ; 
Anthony, his son, loTed him too, and woold have 
died ton him in a quiet way, hot he did not blindly 
belieye in his father. 

Biit listen ! What a host of eloquent woxds, of 
tendw thoughts come alive from hiSs lips to-night 
What rererent faitib, what charity, what £arvoar ! 
The people's eyes were fixed upon his kind, 
doqoent &ce, and their hearts all beat in eym- 
pa&y with his own. 

One or two of the Englishwomen b^an to ciy. 
One French lady was swaying heiself backwaids 
and forwards in rapt attention ; the two cleigymen 
sat wondering in their white neckcloths. What 
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would they give to preach such sermons? And 
the voice went on nttering, entreating, enoonn^ing, 
rising asid sinking, ringing with passionate cadence. 
It ceased at last, and the only sonnds in the room 
were a &w sighs, and the suppressed sobs of one 
or two women. Elizabeth sighed among others, 
and sat very still with her hands clasped in h^ 
lap. For the first time in her life she was 
wondering whether she had not perhaps been 
in the wrong hitherto, and Tonmenr, and Madame 
Jacob, and all the rest in the right — and wheUier 
happiness was not the last thing to search for, and 
those things of which he had spoken, the first and 
best and only necessities. Alas! what strange 
chance was it that at that moment she raised 
her head and looked up with her great blue eyes, 
and saw a strange faTniliar face under one of the 
dowdy English bonnets—^ face, thin, pinched, 
with a hooked nose, and sandy hair — ^that sent a 
little thrill to her heart, and made her cry out to 
herself eagerly, as a rush of old memories and 
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hopes eame over her, that happinesB was sent into 
the world for a gracious purpose, and that love 
meant goodness and happiness too sometimes. 
And, yes— no — ^yes — ^that was Lady Dampier! 
and was John in Paris, perhaps? and Miss 
Dampier? and were the dear, dear old days 

come back? 

After a few minutes the congregation began to 
sing a hymn, the English ladies joining in audibly 
with their queer accents. The melody swayed on, 
horribly out of tune and out of time, in a wild sort 
of minor key, Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou sang, one 
on each side of their mother, exceediagly loud and 
shrill, and one of the clergymen attempted a second, 
after which the discordance reached its climax. 
Elly had laughed on one or two occasions, and 
indeed I do not wonder. To-day she scarcely 
heard the sound of the voices. Her heart was 
beating with hope, delight, wonder; her head 
was in a whirl, her whole frame trembling with 
excitement, that increased every instant. Would M» 
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Boulot's sennon neyer come to an end ? Monsieur 
Bontemps' exposition, Monsieur de ManreUle's 
jreports, go on for ever and ever ? 

But at last it was over : a little nistHng, a little 
paase, and all the voices beginning to mnrmnr, 
and the chairs scraping; people rising, a little 
group forming round each &votirite pasteur, hands 
outstretched, thanks uttered, people coming and 
going. With one bound Elly found herself stand- 
ing by Lady Dampier, holding both her hands, 
almost crying with delight. The apathetic English 
lady was quite puzzled by the girl's exaggerated 
expressions. She cared very little for Elly Gilmour 
herself; she liked her very well, but she could not 
understand her extraordinary warmth of greeting. 
However, she was carried away by her feelings to 
the extent of saying, '' You must come and see us 
to-morrow« We are only passing through Paris on 
our way to Schlangenbad for LsBtitia ; she has been 
sadly out of health and spirits lately, poor dear. 
We are at the Hotel du Louvre. You must come 

6 
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and hmeh wiih ns. Ah! here is yonr mother 
How d*ye do, dear Madam Tomneiir? What a 

prmlege it has been ! What a treat Mossn 
'Tonmenr has given ns to-night. I have heen 
qnite delighted^ I assnre yon/' said her ladyship, 
hent on being giadons. 

Mme. Tonmenr made the most conrteons of 
salntations. ''I am glad yon came^ since it was 
80," said she. 

'* I want yon to let Elly come and see me," con- 
tinned Lady Dampier ; " she mnst come to Itmch ; 
I shonid be so glad if yon wonld accompany her. 
I wonld offer to take her to the play, bnt I sup- 
pose yon do not approve of such things any more.'* 

** My life is so taken up with other more serious 
duties," said Mme. Toumeur, with a faint superior 
smile, " that I have little time for mere worldly 
amusements. I cannot say that I desire them for 
my daughter." 

"Oh, of course," said Lady Dampier. "I 
myself ^but it is only en passant, as we are 
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an going on to Sehlange&bad in two days. It is 
really quite delightful to find yon settled here bo 
niedy. Wlnt a privilege it must be to be 80 
eonstantly in Moesu Tonmenr's society ! " 

Madame Toorneor ga^ a bland assenting 
tBonile^ and tnmed to speak to several people 
who wore standing near. *^ Monsieur de MarveiUe, 
are you going? Thanks» I will be at the oom* 
mittee on Thursday without &il. Monsieur 
Boulot, you must remain a few minutes; I 
want to consult you Aoai that case ta which 
la Comtesse de Glaris takes so de^ an interest. 
Lady Macduff has also written to me to ask my 
husband's interest for her. Ah| Lady Sophia ! 
how glad I am you have returned; is Lady 
Matilda better?" 

" Well, I'll wish you good-by, Madama Tour- 
neur," said Lady Dampier> ratiber impressed, and 
not much caring to stand by quite unnoticed 
whUe all these gratings were going on. '^ Tou 
will let Elly come to-morrow ? " 

6—2 
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" Gerkamly/' said Mme. Tonmenr* « You will 
tmderstand how it is that I do not call« My 
days are mucli occupied. I have little time for 
mere visits of pleasure and ceremony. Monsieur 
BontempSy one word " 

"Elly, which is the way out?" said Lady 
Dampieri abmptly, less and less pleased, but 
more and more impressed. 

''I will show you/' said EUy, who had been 
standing by all this time, and she led the way 
bare-headed into the court, over which the stars 
were shining tranquilly. The trees looked dark 
and rustled mysteriously along the wall, but all 
heaven was alight. Elly looked up for an instant, 
and then turned to her companion and asked 
her, with a voice that faltered a little, if they 
were all together in Paris ? 

"No; Miss Dampier is in Scotland still," 
said my lady« 

It was not Miss Dampier's name of which 
Elizabeth Gilmour was longing to hear, she 
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did not jdare ask any more; bat it seemed as 
if a great weight had suddenly iallen npon her 
heart, as she thought that perhaps, afteir all, he 
was not come ; she should not hear of him ; see 
him, who knows, perhaps never again ? 

Elly tried to unbar the great front door to 
let out her Mend ; but she could not do it, 
and called to old Fran9oise, who was passing 
across to the kitchen, to come and help her. 
And suddenly the bolt, which had stuck in some 
manner, gave way, the gate opened wide, and 
as it opened Elly saw that there was somebody 
standing just outside under the lamp-post. The 
foolish child did not guess who it was, but said 
^'Good-night,** with a sigh, and held out her 
soft hand to Lady Dampier* And then, all of a 
sudden the great load went away, and in its 
place came a sort of undreamt-of peace, happi- 
ness, and gratitude. All the stars seemed sud- 
denly to blaze more brightly; all the summer's 
night to shine more wonderfully ; all trouble, all 
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anxioTumess to melt away; and J<^m Damj^er 
turned ronnd and said, — 

'' la that y&a, Elisabeth ? *' 

^^And you?" cri^d EUy, springing forward, 
with both her hands ontatnetched. ^'Ah! I did 
not think who was ontaide the door.*' 

'^How did jon icome here, John?" said xo^ 
lady, very much flustered. 

^'I came to fetch yon," aaid her son. ^^I 
wanted a walk, and Letty told me where you 
were gone." Lady Bampier did not pay mndi 
attention to his explanations; she was watching 
EUy with a ^asatisfied fltce ; and ghnoing xonnd 
too, the young man aaw that EUy was standing 
quite fiitiU onder th^ archway, with her hands 
folded, and with a lode of dazzled delight in 
her blue eyes that there was no mistaking. 

*'You don't fcMPget yonr old friends, Elty?'' 
said he. 
^' I ! ne^er, never,'' cried Elizabeth. 

'' And I, too, do n^ forget," aaid he, veiy 
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kiodly^ and held Dui his hand onee moie, And 
took hers, uid did not let it 90. ^' I will 
eome aod sea 70a, and bring Lietitia^*' lie 
added, «g his mother looked up rather severely^ 
^* Good-night, desir EUy? I am glad 70a are un- 
changed." 

People, howev^ slow the7 may he natoraUy, 
are geaeoBaUy quick in discoTering adjuration, 
or affeetiim, or rec^pectM deTotion to themselTes. 
Ididy Bampifflr only snspected, hest son was quite 
suxe of poos' Elly's feelings, as he said good- 
night under the archwa7« Indeed he knew a 
gseat deal moie about tiiem iiian did Elisabeth 
hfflselfi All she knew was that the goeat load 
was gone; and she danced ac»>ss the stones of 
the 7ard9 clapping her hands in her old haj^y 
way. The windows of the salle were lighted 
sp. She could see the people within coming 
and going, but she did not notice Anthony, who 
was standing in one of them. He, for hia pert, 
was wfttcJdng the little dim figuxe danriing asd 
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flitting abont in the (starlight* Had he, then, 
anything to do with her happiness? Was he 
indeed 100 blessed? His heart was overflowing 
with humble gratitndey with kindness, with 
wonder, ?e was happy at the moment, and 
was right to be grateftil. She was happy, too 
— as thoroughly happy now, and carried away 
by her pleasure, as she had been crashed and 
broken by her troubles, ^'Ah{ to think that 
the day has come at last, after watching all this 
long, longy cruel time { I always knew it would 
come. Everybody gets what they wish for 
sooner or later. I don't think anybody was ever 
so miserable as I have been all this year, but 

at last — at last " No one saw the bright, 

happy look that came into her &ce, for she was 
standing in the dark outside the door of the house. 
She wanted to dream, she did not want to talk 
to anybody; she wanted to tell herself over and 
over again how happy she was; how she had 
seen him again ; how he had looked ; how kindly 
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he had spoken to her. Ah! yes, he had- cflred 
for her all the time; and now he had come to 
fetch her away. She did not think much of poor 
Anthony; if she did, it was tp say to herself that 
Bomehow it wonld all come right, and eyeryhody 
wonld be as well contented as she was. The 
door of the house opened while she still stood 
looking np at the stars, This time it was not 
John Dampier, but the Pasteur Toumeur, who 
came from behind it. He put out his hand and 
took hold of hers. 

'^Tou there, Elizabeth! Gome in, my child; 
you will be cold." And he drew her into the 
hall, where the Pasteurs Boulot and De Marveille 
were pulling on their cloaks and hats, and bidding 
everybody good-night. 

The whole night Elizabeth lay starting and 
waking — so happy that she could not bear to go 
to sleep, to cease to exist for one instant. Often 
it had been the other way, and she had been 
thankftd to lay her weary head on her pillow, 
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and doBO her aching eyes, and foxget hesr troaUes. 
Bat all this night Ae lay wond^ing what the 
coming day was to fating forth* She had beltor 
have gime to Bleep. The coming day hioa|^ 
f<Mrth neihing at all, emovfi, indeed, a little note 
from LsBtitiay written on a half-aheet of pap^^ 
whieh WAS put into her hand abont eleven o'clock;, 
jnst as she was sittkig down to the d^e^^mer a. 
Ia fourcheUe. 

" Hotel du RMrij Place VenMme, 

" Wednesday JSoening. 

*'Mx nsAB Elizabeth, 

*'I AM so disi^pointed to think that 
I shall not perhaps see yon after dl. &mimi 
friends of onrs ha^e jost arrived, y^io are going 
on to Sfihlnngfi^T>f>d to-monrow, and aont Catfae* 
rise thinks it will be better to set dF a little 
sooiier than we had intraded, so as to tocvel with 
them. I wish yon mig^t be aUe to come and 
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Inreak&st with ns about nine to-momm; bat I 
am afraid this is asking almost too mocb, thov^ 
I should greatly enjoy seeing yon again^ Oood** 
by. If we do not meet mm, I trust that oai 
our return in a eouple of months we may be 
more fortunate, and see much of each other. We 
start at ten, and shall reach Stnebourg about 
eight. 

*' Eyer, dear Elizabeth, 

*' Affectionately yours, 

"LiETITIA. MlLCOLM." 



**What has happened?" said Madame Tour- 
neur, quite frightened, for die saw the giri's 
&ce change and her eyes suddenly fiUii^ with 
tears. 

''Nothing has happened,'' said Efizabeth. ^'I 
was only disappointed to think I shouid not eee 
them again/' And she pot out her hand asid 
gare her mofher the note. 
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''But why oax6 so much for people who do not 
care for yon?" said her mpther. ''Lady Dam- 
pier is one of the coldest women I eyer knew; 
and as for L»titia, if she loved yon in the least, 
wonld she write yon snch a note as this ? " 

" Mamma ! it is a very kind note/' said Eliza- 
beth, ^' I know she loyes me," 

" Do yon think she cried over it, as you did ? " 
said her mother. "/So disappointed' — 'more 
fortunate on our return through Paris ? ' " 

" Do not let us judge our neighbours so hastilyi 
my wife/' said M. Toumeur, "Let Elizabeth 
love her friend. What can she do better ? " 

Caroline looked up with an odd es^ression, 
shrugged her shoulders^ and did not answer. 

Until break£ft8t was oyer, Elly kept up pretty 
well; but when M, Toumeur rose and went away 
into his writing-room, when Anthony and the 
young men filed off by an opposite door, and 
Mme. Toumeur disappeared to look to her house- 
hold duties — ^then, when the room was quiet 
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agaixii and only Madame Jacob remained sewing 
in a window, and Lou-Lou and Tou-Tou whisper- 
ing over fheir lessons, suddenly the canary burst 
out into a shrill piping jubilant song, and the 
sunshine poured in, and Elly's heart began to 
sink. And then suddenly the horrible reality 
seenied realized to hen • • « 

They were gone — ^those who had come, as she 
thought, to rescue her. Gould it be true — could 
it be really true ? She had stood lonely on the 
arid shore waving her signals of distress, and they 
who should have seen them, never heeded, but 
went sailing away to happier lands, disappearing 
in the horizon, and leaving her to her faie* That 
fate which — ^it was more than she could bear. 
It seemed more terrible than ever to her to- 
day. • . • Ah! siUy girl, was her life as 
hard as the lives of thousands struggling along 
with her in the world, tossed and broken against 
the rocks, while she, at least, was safely landed 
on the beaqh? She had no heart to think of 
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o&ets. She oat tuidkaniiig with disappointiaeat, 
and oDfie more her eyea filled ap with stingmg 
tears. 

''Lon-LoQ, Toa^Toiiy come up to your lessons/' 
said Mrs. Jacob. '^I do not Yndi yon to see 
'snoh a wicked example of discoxilent." The litile 
girls went off on tip^toe*; and when these people 
were gone, Elisabeth was left quite alone. 

^^ I daresay I am Tery wieked/' she was saying 
to herself. '^I was made wicked. But this is 
more than I can bear — ^to live all day with the 
peojJe I hate, and then when I do love with my 
whole hearty to be treated with snch cruel indiffer- 
ence — such coldness. He cmght to know, he must 
know that he has broken my heart. Why does 
he look so kindly, and then forget so heart- 
lessly? ..." .... 

She hid her face in her hands, and bent her 
head over the wooden table. She did not care 
who knew her to be unhappy — ^what pain her 
unhappiness might give. The person who was 
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WseSj to be naost wounded by her poignant grief 
came into the room at the end of haJf-azi-boiiry 
and fonnd her sitting still in the same attitade, 
-mth her head hangings and her tears dribbling on 
the deal table* This was enough answer for poor 
AnUbony. 

"Elizabeth,'* he faltered, *'I see you cannot 
make up your mind.'* 

'* All ! no, no, Anthony, not yet," said Eliza- 
beth ; " but you are the only person in the world 
who cares for me; and indeed, indeed, I am 
grateful." 

And then the poor little head sank down again 
oyerwhelmed with its load of grief. 

"Tell me, Elizabeth, is there anything in the 
world I can do to make you more happy?" said 
Anthony. " My prayers, my best wishes are yours. 
Is there nothing else ? " 

" Only not to notice me," said Elly ; " only to 
leave me alone." 

And so Anthony, seeing that he could do 
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nothing, went away very sad at heart. He had 
been so happy and confident the night before, and 
now he began to fear that what he longed for 
was never to be his. Poor boy, he bnried his 
trouble in his own heart, and did not say one 
word of it to father, or mother, or yonng com- 
panions. 

Five or six weeks went by, and Elly heard no 
more of the Dampiers. Every day she looked 
more ill, more haggard } her temper did not 
mend, her spirits did not improve. In June the 
five young men went home to their families. 
M. and Madame Toumeur went down to Fon- 
tainebleau for a week. Anthony set off for the 
South of France to visit an uncle. He was to 
be ordained in the autumn, and was anxious to 
pay this visit before his time should be quite 
taken up by his duties. Clementine asked for a 
holiday, and went off to her Mends at Passy ; and 
Elly remained at home. It was her own fault : 
Monsieur Toumeur had begged her to come with 
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them ; her mother had scolded and remonstrated, 
all in vain. The wayward girl declared that she 
wanted no change, no company, that she was best 
where she was. Only for a week? she would 
stay, and there was an end of it* I think 
the secret was^ that she could not bear to quit 
Parisi and waited and waited^ hoping against 
hope* 

'' I am afraid you will quarrel with Madame 
Jacob/* said her mother^ as she was setting 
off. 

''I shall not speak to her/' said Elly; and for 
two days she was as good as her word* But on 
the third day, this salutary silence was broken. 
Madame Jacob, coming in with her bonnet on, 
informed Elizabeth that she was going out for 
the afternoon. 

''I confess it is not without great apprehen- 
sions, lest you should get into mischief," says 
the lady. 
" And pray," says EUy, " am I more likely io 

7 
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get into mischief than yoa sxe? J am going 
oat." 

"You will do Bothing of the sort," says 
Madame Jacob. 

'' I will do exactly as I ehoose," says Elisabeth. 

In a few minutes, a battle royal was n^ing; 
Toa*Toa and Lou-Lon look on, dl eyes and «ar8 ; 
old Fran9oiBe comes up from the kitchen^ and 
puts her bead in at the door. 

Madame Jacob was desiring her, on no account, 
to let Elizabeth out. that afternoon, when Lou-Lou 
said, " Theare, that was the street-door shutting ;" 
and Tou-Tou said, '* She is gone." And so it 
was. 

The wilful Elizabeth had brushed past old 
Eran9oi8e, rushed up to her own room, pulled 
out a shawl, tied on her boimet, defiantly, run 
downstairs and across the yard, and, in a minute, 
was walking rapidly away without once looking 
behind her. Down the hill, past the hospital — 
they were carrying a wounded man in at the door 
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as she passed, and she just caaght a glimpse of 
lis pale face, and toimed slirinking away. Then 
she got into the Faubourg SL Hosore^ with its 
shops and its cab-stands, and busy people coming 
and going; and then she turned up iixe Bue 
d'Angonl&tne. In the Champs Elystes the after- 
noon son was streaming ; there was a crowd, and, 
as it happened, soldiers were marching along to 
the sound of martial music. She saw an empty 
bench, and sat down for a minute to regain breath 
and equanimity. The music put her in mind of 
the day when she had listened at her window— 
of the day when her heart was so heavy and then 
so light — of the day when Anthony had told her 
his scheme, when John Dampier had waited at 
the door: the day, the only one — she was not 
likely to forget it — ^when she had been so happy, 

just for a little. And now ? The bitter 

remembrance came rushing over her; and she 
jumped up, and walked faster and fiaster, trying 
to escape from it. 

7—2 
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She got into the Tnileries, and on into the 
Bne de BiToli^ bat she thought that people 
looked at her strangely, and she tamed home- 
wards at last. It was lonely, wandering aboat 
this bafi^ city by herself. As she passed by the 
eolamns of St. Philip's Gharch, somebody came 
ont, and the cortain swong back, and Elly, look- 
ing np, saw a dim, qoiet interior, full of silent 
rays of light fiEdling from the yellow windows and 
cheqaering the marble. She stopped, and went 
in with a sadden impulse. One old woman was 
kneeling on the threshold, and EUy felt as if she, 
too, wanted to &11 upon her knees. What tran- 
quil gloom, and silence, and repose ! Her own 
church was only open at certain hours. Did it 
always happen that precisely at eleven o'clock on 
Sunday mornings she was in the exact frame of 
mind in which she most longed for spiritual com- 
munion and consolation ? To be tightly wedged 
in between two other devotees, plied with cha/ufe^ 
rettes by the pew-opener, forced to follow the 
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extempore supplications of the preacher — did all 
this suffice to her wants ? Here Was silence, 
coohiesSy a faint, half-forgotten smell of incense, 
there were long, empty rows of chairs, one or tw o 
people kneeling at the little altars, five or Bi:^ 
little pious candles burning in compliment to 
ilie various saints and deities to whom they 
were dedicated. The rays of the little candles 
glimmered in the darkness, and the foot-falls 
fell quietly along the aisle. I, for my part, 
do not blame this poor foolish heart, if it 
oJDfered up a humble supplication here in the 
shrine of the stranger. Poor EUy was not 
very eloquent; she only prayed to be made a 
good girl and to be happy. But, after all, 
eloquence and long words do not mean any 
more. 

She walked home, looking up at the sunset 
lines which were streaking the sky freshly and 
delicately; she thought she saw Madame Jacob's 
red nose up in a little pink cloud, and began to 
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speculate bom she would be zeeei^ed. And she 
had nearly readied her own dooor, and -was toiling 
wearily up the last hiHy pieee of road, when she 
heard some quick steps behind ; somebody passed^ 
turned roxmd, said, ** Why» Elly ! I was going to 
see you." 

In an instant, Elly's blue eyes were all alight^ 
and her ready hand outstretched to John Dampper 
— for it was he. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



In looking backward, they may find that seyeral things which 
were not the charm have more reality to this groping memory 
than tiie chaxm itself which emhahned them. 



He had time to thinks as he greeted her^ how 
worn she looked, how shabbily she was dressed. 
And yet what a charming^ talking, brightening 
&oe it was* When Elly smiled, her bonnet and 
dress became quite new and becoming, somehow. 
In two minutes he thought her handsomer than 
ever. They walked on, side by side, up the hilly 
street. She^ trying to hide her agitation, asked 
Mm about Lastitia, about his mother, and dear 
Miss Dampi^« 
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" I think she does care for me still," said EUy ; 
"but you have all left oflF.*' 

" My dear child," said he, " how can you think 
anything so foolish ? " 

** I have nothing else to do," said EUy, plain- 
tively ; " all day long I think about those happy 
times which are gone, I thought you had for- 
gotten me when you did not come." 

Dampier laughed a little uneasily. "I have 
had to take them to their watering-place," said he ; 
** I could not help it. But tell me about yourself. 
Are you not comfortable ? " he asked. 

*' I am rather unhappy," said Elizabeth. " I 
am not good, like they are, and oh ! I get so tired ; " 
and then she went on and told him what miserable 
days she spent, and how she hated them, and she 
longed for a little pleasure, and ease, and happiness. 
He was very much touched, and very, very sorry, 
"You don't look well," he said. "You should 
have some amusement — some change. I would 
take you anywhere you liked. Why not come now. 
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for a drive ? See, here is a little open carriage 
passing. Surely, with an old friend like me, there 
can be no harm." And he signed to the driver 
to stop. 

Elizabeth was quite frightened at the idea, and 
said, ** Oh, no, no ! indeed." Whereas, Dampier 
only said, " Oh, yes ! indeed, you must. Why, 
I knew you when you were a baby — and your fether 
and your grandmother — and I am a respectable 
middle-aged man, and it will do you good, and 
it will soon be a great deal too dark for any of 
your pasteurs to recognize you and report. We 
have been out riding together before now, — ^why 
not come for a little drive in the Bois? Why 
not?" 

So said Elly to herself, doubtfully ; and she got 
in, still hesitating, and in a minute they were 
rolling away swiftly out at the gates of Paris, out 
towards the sunset — ^so it seemed to Elizabeth — 
and she forgot all her fears. The heavens glowed 
overhead ; her heart beat with intensest enjoyment. 
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PreBenUy, the twiEght came fidling mth a greea 
glow, with stars, -with 07eiiing perfomes, vntii 
lights twinkling from the carriages r^iected on 
the lakes as they rolled past. 

And BO at last she was happy, sometimes silent 
from delight, sometinies talking in her simple, 
foolish way, and telling him all about herself, Iier 
regrets, her troubles — about Anthony* She eould 
not help it — indeed, she could not. Dampier, for 
his part, cried out at the notion of her marrying 
Anthony, made &n of him, laughed at him, pitied 
him. The poor fellow, now that i^e compared 
lii-m to John Dampier, did indeed seem dull, and 
strangely uncouth, and comnumplaee. 

" Marry that cub," said Sir John ; " you mustn't 
do it, my dear. You would be like the princess 
in the fairy tale, who went off with the bear. It's 
downright wicked to think of such a thing. Eliza- 
beth, promise me ycm won't. Does he ever dimb 
up and down a pole ? is he lond of buns ? is he 
tfODCie? If your JEaHier were altvey would he suffeir 
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sach a thing? PFomise me^ EUy, that yoa will 
never become Mrs. Bniin." 

^'Yes; I promise/' said Elly, with a sigh* 

** But he is so Mud. Nobody is as " And 

then she stopped, and thooght, '^ Yes ; here was 
scmie one who was a great deal kinder." Talking 
to Dampier was so easy, so pleasant, that she 
ficarcely reoognized her own words and sentences : 
it was tike music in tune after music out of tune : 
it was like mnmng on smooth raHs after rolling 
along a stony road: it was like breatbcDg firesh 
air after a heated stifling atmosphere. Somehow, 
he met her half-way ; she need not explain, reca- 
pitulate^ stumble for words, as she was forced to 
do with those practical, impracticable pec^le at 
borne* He understood what she wanted to say 
before she had half finished her sentence; he 
laughed at her fine little jokes ; he encouraged, he 
cheered, he defighted her. If she had cared for 
Imn before, it was now a mad adoration which she 
felt for this man* He suited her; die felt now 
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thai he was port of her life — the hetter, nobler, 
yriser part ; and if he was the other haK of her 
life^ SDxelj, somehow, she must he as necessary to 
him as he was to her. Why had he come to see 
her else ? Why had he cared for her, and brought 
her here? Why was his voice so gentle, his 
manner so kind and sympathetic ? He had cared 
for her once, she knew he had; and he cared 
for her still, she knew he did. If the whole world 
were to deceive her and fail her, she would still 
trust him. And her instinct was not wrong ; he 
was sincerely and heartily her friend. The car- 
riage put them down a few doors from M. Tour- 
neur's house, and then Elly went boldly up to the 
door and rang at the bell. 

"I shall come at four o'clock to-morrow, and 
take you for a drive," said John ; " you look like 
another woman already." 

'^ It is no use asking Madame Jacob," said Elly ; 
^'she would lock me up into my room. I will 
come somehow. How shall I thank you ? " 
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*' By looking well and liappy again* I shall be 
BO glad to have cured you." 

" And it ifi so pleasant to meet with such a kind 
doctor/' said EUy, looking up and smiling. 

"Good-by, EUy," repeated Sir John, quite 
affected by her gentle looks. 

Old Frangoise opened the door. EUy turned a 
little pale. 

** Ah, ha! yous Toil&/' says the old woman; 
''m6chante fiUoi you are going to get a pretty 
scolding. Where have you been ? " 

" Ah, Fran,5oise ! " said EUy, " 1 have been sa 
happy. I met Sir John Dampier : he is an old, 
old Mend. He took me for a drive in the Bois. 
Is Madame Jacob very, very angry ? " 

" Well, you are in luck," says the old woman,, 
who could never resist Elizabeth's pretty pleading 
ways ; ^* she came home an hour ago and fetched 
the children, and went out to dine in. town, and I 
told her you were in your room." 

** Ah, you dear kind old woman ! " said EUy, fling- 
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ing her arms round hex necky and giving her 

a, kiss. 

^'Thare, there!" said the vnbhtahing Fran- 
^oise ; *^ I will put your eouv^ in the salle." 

" Ah ! I am Tery glad, I am so huHgiy, Fran- 
9ois6/' said EUy, puUing off her boxmet, and 
shaking her loose hair as she followed the old 
woman across the courtyard. 

'So Elizabeth sat down to dine off dry bread 
and cold mutton. But though she said she was 
hungry, she was too happy to eat much. The 
tallow candle flickered on the table. She thought 
of the candles in St. Philip's Church ; then she 
went over every word, every minute which she had 
spent since she was kneeling there. Old Fran9oise 
came in with a little cake she had made her, and 
found Elizabeth sitting, smiling, with her elbows 
on the table. ^' Aliens, allons ! " thought the old 
cook. '^Here, eat, mamzelle," said she; ^'flEait 
plus sortir sans permission— hein ? " 

" Thank you, Fran9oise. How nice ! how kind 
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6f you ! " said Elizabdli, in lier bad Frendi — she 
ne^er would learn to talk properly; and then she 
ate her cake by the li^t of the candle, and this 
Utile dim tallow wick seemed to cast light and 
brilliance over the whole world, over her whc^e 
life, which seemed to her as if it would go on 
for ever and ever. Now and then a torturing 
doubt, a misgiving, came over her, but these she 
put quickly aside. 

Madame Jacob was pouring out the cofifee when 
Elly came down to breakfast next morning, con- 
scious and' ashamed, and almost disposed to con- 
fess. ** I am surprised,'' said Madame Jacob, 
^'that you have the impudence to sit down at 
table with me ; " and she said it in such an acid 
tone that all filly's sweetness, and ashamedness, 
and penitence turned to bitterness. 

'^ I find it very disagreeable," says Elly; **but 
I try and resign myself." 

*' I shall write to my brother about you," con- 
tinued Madame Jacob. 
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'' Indeed 1'* says Elizabeth. ''Here is a letter 
which he has written to me. What firn if it 
• should be about you ! '* It was like Tonmeur*s 
handwriting, but it did not come from him. Elly 
opened it carelessly enongh, but Tou-Tou and 
Lon-Lou exchanged looks of intelligence. Their 
mother had examined the little missiye, and made 
her comments npon it : — 

'' Avignon^ Rue de la Clochette^ 

" Chez le Pasteur Ch. Toumeur. 

" My dear Elly, 

" I THINK of yon so much and so constantly 
that I cannot help wishing to make you think of 
me, if only for one minute, while you read these 
few words. I have been telling my uncle about 
you ; it is he who asks me why I do not write. 
But there are some things which are not to be 
spoken or to be written — ^it is only by one's life 
that one can try to tell them ; and you, alas ! do 
not care to hear the story of my life. I wonder 
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mil the day ever come when yon will listen 

to it? 

** I have been most kindly received by all my old 

fiiends down in these parts. Yesterday I attended 
the service in the Temple, and heard a most soul- 
stirring and eloquent oration from the mouth of 
M. le Pasteur David. I receive cheering accounts 
on every side. A new temple has been opened 
at Beziers, thanks to the munificence of one of 
our cordigicmnaires. The temple was solemnly 
opened on the Monday of the Pentecost. The 
discourse of dedication was pronounced by M. le 
Pasteur Borrel, of Nismes* Seven pasteurs en robe 
attended the ceremony. They tell me that the in* 
terdiction which had weighed for some years upon 
the temple at Fouqueure (Charente) has been taken 
ofif, and that the £uthful were able to reopen their 
temple on the first Sunday in June. Need I say 
what vivid actions of grace were uttered on this 
happy occasion. A Protestant school has also been 
established at Montauban, which seems to be well 

8 
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attended* I am now going to Tisit two of my 
uncle's confreres, MM. Bertonl and Joseph Aixbrfe. 
Of M. Beztotd I liave bsBtd mnidi good. 

" Why do I tell you all this 9 Do yoQ care tear 
what I oara ? Ciotild yon evar faring yoarself to 
lead the li& which I -propose to lend ? Time only 
will diow^ dear Elizabeth. . It will also ab>w to 
yon the Mthfalness and depth of my affection. 



EUy put the letter down with a si^, and went 
on drinking her coffee and eating her fasead. 
Madame Jacob hemmed and tried to ask her a 
question or two cm the snlgect, bnt EUy wonld hot 
answer* EUy aametimes wondered at Anthony's 
ftney for h^, knowing how little united she was 
to the way of life she w»8 hading; A» was sur- 
prised that hdfl rigid notienB shoold aOew him to 
entertain endi an idea fiir an inslanL But the 
troth waa that Anthony waa head ovfer earn in love 
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-with her, and thought her perfectioii at the bottom 
of hiB heart. 

Poor Anthony! This is what he got in return 
for his letter : — 

** My deab Anthony, 

"It cannot be— never — nevar. But I do 
care for you, and I mean to always. For you are 
my bro&er in a sort of way. 

^^ I am your affectionate, grat^ul EiiiiX, 

** P. S.— Your father and my mother are away at 
Eontainebleau. Madame Jacob is here, and more 
disagreeable than anything you can imagine.'* 

And BO it was settled ; and EUy never once asked 
h^self if she had been foolish or wise ; but, after 
thinking compassionately about Anthony for a 
minute or two, she began to think about Dampier, 
and said to herself that she had followed his 
advice, and he must know best; and Dampier 
himself} comfortably break&sting in the coffee- 

8—2 
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room of the hoteli was thinking of her, and, as he 
thought, pat away all unpleasant doubts or sug- 
gestions. ** Poor little thing ! dear little thing ! " 
he was slEiying to himself. ** I will not leave her 
to the tender mercies of those fanatics. She wUl 
die — I see it in her eyes — if she stays there ! 
My mother or aunt Jean must come to her help ; 
we must not desert her. Poor, poor little Elly, 
with her wistful face ! Why did not she make 
me marry her a year ago ? I was very near it." 

He was faithful next day to his appointment, 
and Elly arrived breathless. " Madame Jacob had 
locked her up in her room," she said, only she got 
out of window and clambered down by the vine, 
and here she was. " But it is the last time," she 
added. ^' Ah ! let us make haste ; is not that 
Fraufoise ? " He helped her in, and in a minute 
they were driYing away along thiB Faubourg. Elly 
let down the veil. John saw that her hand was 
trembling, and asked if she was afraid ? 

^'I am afraid, because I know I am doing 
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wrong," said Elly ; " only I think I should have 
died for want of fresh air in that hateful prison, if 
I had not come," 

"You used to like your little apartment near 
the Madeleine better," said Dampier; "that was 
not a prison." 

" I grow sick with regret when I think of those 
days," Elly said. "Do you know that day you 
spoke to us in the Tuileries was the last happy day 
of my life, except " 

" Except ? " said Dampier. 

"Except yesterday," said Elly. "It is so 
delightful to do something wrong again." 

"Why should you think that this is doing 
wrong?" said Dampier. "You know me, and 
can trust me — can't you, Elly?" 

"Have I shown much mistrust?" said Elly, 
laughing; and then she added more seriously, 
"I have been writing to Anthony this morning 
— I have done as you told me. So you see 
whether I trust you or not," 
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<< You baTe refused him?" said Dampier. 

'^Yes; are you satisfied?'' said EUy, looking 
with her bright blae*eyed glance. 

*«He was unworthy of you," cried Dampier, 
secretly rather dismayed to find his adyice so 
quickly acted upon. What had he done ? would 
not that marriage, after all, haye been the very best 
thing for Elly perhaps ? He was glad and sorry, 
but I think he would rather haye been more soriy 
and less glad, and haye heard that Elly had found 
a solution to all her troubles. He thought it 
necessary to be sentimental ; it was the least 
he could do, after what she had done for him. 

^^Why wouldn't you let me in when I came 
to see you one day long ago, just before I left 
Paris?" he asked, suddenly. "Do you know 
what I wanted to say to you ? " 

Elly blushed up under her yeiL " Mamma had 
desired Clementine to let no one in. Did you 
not know I would haye seen you if I could ? '* 

'' I knew nothing of the sort," said Dampier, 
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xather sadly* ^^I wifik — I widx— I had knoim 
it." He forgot that, after all, that -vas not the 
leal reason of hifl going avay without qpeaking. 
He chose to imagine that ^ this was the reason 
— that he would have .married EUy hut for this* 
He £Drgot his own careful scruples and hesitations ; 
hifl doitbta and indecision; and now to-day he 
fiurgot ev^yliiing, except that he was very sorry 
for EUy, and glad to gi^e her a Httle pleasure. 
He did not trouble himself as to what people 
would say laf her — of a girl who was going 
about with a man who was neither her 
broiiier nor her husband. Nobody would know 
her. The only people to fear were the people 
at home, who should never hear anything about 
it. He would give, her and give himself a little 
happiness, if he could; and he said to .himself 
that he was doing a good actum in so doing; 
he would write to his aunt about her, he would 
be her feiend and her doctor^ and if he could 
bring a Httle colour in those wasted cheeks and 
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happiness into those sad eyeSi it would be wicked 
and cruel not do so. 

And so, like a quack doctpr, as he was, he 
administered his drug, which soothed and dulled 
her pain for the moment, only to increase and 
hasten the progress of the cruel malady which 
was destroying her. They drove along past the 
Madeleine, along the broad glittering Boulevards, 
with their crowds, their wares, people thronging 
the pavements, horses and carriages travelling 
alongside with them; the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, jostling and pressing past. 

" There is a theatre," cried Elly, as they came 
to a sudden stop. ''I wonder, shall I ever go 
again ? What fan it used to be.*' 

"Will you come to-night?" asked Dampier, 
smiling. " I will take care of you." 

Elly, who had found her good spirits again, 
laughed and clasped her hands. " How I should 
like it. Oh ! how I wish it was possible, but 
it would be quite, quite impossible." 
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** Have you come to think such vanities wrong ?" 
said Dampier. 

. **Not wrong. Where is the harm? Only 
unattainable. Imagine Madame Jacob; think 
of the dragonSy who would tear me to pieces 
if they found me out — of Anthony — of my step* 
&ther." 

"You need not show them the play-bill/' 
said Dampier, laughing. "You will be quite 
sure of not meeting any of the pasteurs there. 
Could not you open one of those barred windows 
and jump out. I would come with a ladder of 
ropes, if you will let me." 

"I should not want a ladder of ropes/' said 
Elly; "the windows are quite close to the 
ground. What fun it would be ! but it is quite, 
quite impossible, of course." 

Dampier said no more. He told the driver 
to turn back, and to stop at the Louvre ; and he 
made her get out, and took her upstairs into the 
great golden hall with the tall windows, through 
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which yoQ can see the Seine as it niahes mder 
the bridges, and the light as it £bJ1s aa the 
aoeient statdy quays and hoases; on the cathedral, 
on the towera of Paris. It was Hke enchflzitmant 
to EUy; all aboxft the atmoBiAeie was golden,, 
was bewitdhed. She was eagedy drinking her 
cup of happiness to the dregs, she was in a 
Bori of glamonr. She hardly could belieYB that 
this was herself. 

They went and sat down on the great round 
S0& in the first room,. opposite the *' Marriage of 
Gana," with '' St. Michael killing the Dragon " 
on one side, and the green pale wicked wQDoaiL 
staring at them from behind: the pale woman 
with the nn&thomable &ce. EUy kept turmng 
round every now and then, fascinated by h«r 
cold eyes. Dampier was a eonnoissemr, and fbfiid , 

of pictures, and he told Elizabeth all about I 

those which he liked best; told her abont the 
painters — aboi^ their histories. She w» very 
igmnrant, and scarcely knew the 
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stories. How she listened, how &he treasiired 
up Ms words,- how she remembered, in after 
days, every tone as he spoke, every look in 'his 
Idnd eyes! He talked when he should have 
been silent, looked kind when .he should haye 
turned his eyes away. What cruel kindness I 
what fatal friendship ! He imagined she liked 
him ; he knew it, indeed : but he fancied that 
she liked him and loved him in the same quiet 
way in which he Idved her — ^hopelessly, regret* 
fully, resignedly. As he walked by her side 
along these wonderful galleries, now and then 
it occurred to him that, perhaps, after all, it 
was scarcely wise ; but he put the thought quickly 
away, as I have said already, and blinded himself, 
and said, surely it was right. They were stand- 
ing before a kneeling abbess in white flannel, 
painted by good old Philip of Champs^e, and 
laughing at her droll looks and her long nose, 
when Sir John, happening^ to turn round, saw 
his eld acquaintance De YaUx commg directly 
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towards them, with his eye-glasfles stack over 
his nosBi and his nose in the air. He came up 
quite close, stared at the abhess, and walked on 
without apparently seeing or recognizing them. 
EUy had not turned her head, but Dampier drew 
a long breath when he was gone. EUy wondered 
to see him looking so graye when she turned 
round with a smile and made some little joke. 
" I think we ought to go, EUy," said he. '*Come; 
this place wiU soon be shut." 

They drove home through the busy street, once 
more, through the golden sunset. They stopped 
at the comer by the hospital, and EUy said 
"Good-by," and jumped out. As EUy was 
reluctantly turning to go away, Dampier felt that 
he Twust see her once more ; that he covldnH part 
from her now. ** EUy," he said, ^* I shaU be here 
at six o'clock on Friday. This is Tuesday, isn't 
it ? and we must go to the play just once together. 
Won't you come ? Do, please, come ? " 

''ShaU I come? I wiU think about it aU 
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to-morrow," said Elly, " and make^up my mind." 
And then Dampier watched the slim little figure 
disappear under the door-way. 

Fortune was befriending Elly to-day. Old 
Fran9oise had left the great door open, and now 
she slipped in and ran up to her own room, where 
she found the key in the lock. She came down 
quite demurely to dinner when Lou-Lou came to 
summon her to the frugal repast. 

All dinner-time she thought about her scheme, 
and hesitated, and determined, and hesitated, and 
wished wistfrilly, and then suddenly said to herself 
that she would be happy her own way, come 
what might. " We will eat, drink, and be merry," 
said Elly to herself, with a little wry &ce at the 
cabbage, ** for to-moerow we die." 

And so the silly girl almost enjoyed .the notion 
of running wild in this reckless way. Her whole 
life, which had been so dull and wearisome before, 
glittered with strange happiness and bewildering 
hope. She moved about the house like a person 
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in a dream. She was veiy silent, but that of late 
had been her hafaiL Madame Jacob looked sor- 
prised somethnes at her genflenesa^ but thon^t it 
was aU rigbt, and did not tsoable herself about 
much else besides Ton-Ton's and Lon-Lon's 
hymns and lessons. She had no suspicion. She 
thought that Elizabeth's first escapade had been a 
mere girlish feeak ; of the second she knew nothing; 
of the third not one dim imagination entered her 
head. She noticed that EUy did not eat, but she 
looked well and came dancing into the room, and 
she (Mme. Jacob) supposed it was all right. Was 
it all right ? The whole summer nights EUy used 
to lie awake with wide-open eyes^ or spring from 
her bed, and stand for long hours leaning from her 
window, staring at the stars and teUing them all 
her story. The life she was leading was one of 
morbid expitement and feTezish dreams. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

What are we sent on earth for ? Say to toil, 
Nor iBek to leaye the tendiog of the vines, 
Por all the heat of day till it declines, 

And death's mild cnrfew shall from work assoil. 

Madahb Jacob h&d & Mend at Asnidres, an old 
maiden lady, Ton-Ton's godmother, who was w«ll 
to do in the world, with hiaor 200Z. a year, it wa^ 
said, and who lived in a little Chinese pagoda by 
the railway. Now imd then this old lady nsed to 
write and invite Toa-Tou and Lon-Lou and their 
mother to oome and Bee her, and you may be snre 
her inwisationB ware never disregarded. 

Mme. Jacob did look at Elizabeth rather donbt- 
fnlly when she ionnd on Wednesday momiitg the 
nraal ill-i^t, iU-wrztten little letter. Bat, after 
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all, Ton-Ton's prospects were not to be endangered 
for the sake of looking after a yonng woman like 
Elizabeth, were she ten times more wayward and 
ill-behaved, and so the little girls were desired to 
make np their paqnets. It was a great event in 
Mme. Jacob's eyes; the honse echoed with her 
directions; Frangoise went out to request assist- 
ance, and came back with a friend, who helped her 
down with the box. The little girls stood at the 
door to stop the omnibus, which was to take them 
to the station. They were off at last. The house 
door closed upon them with a satisfiBUstory bang, 
and Elly breathed freely and ran through the 
deserted rooms, clapping and waving her hands, 
and dancing her steps, and feeling at last that she 
was free. And so the morning hours went by. 
Old Fran9oise was not sorry either to see everybody 
go. She was sitting in the kitchen in the after- 
noon peeling onions and potatoes, when Elly came 
wandering in in her restless way, with her blue 
eyes shining and her curly hair pushed back. 




'•A.RB COOKS LIKE LADIES?" 
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What a tranquil little Idtchen it was, with a 

glimpse of the courtyard outside, and the cocks 

and the hens, and the poplar-trees waving in the 

sunshine, and the old woman sitting in her white 

cap busy at her homely work. Elly did not think 

how tranquil it was, but said to herself as she 

looked at Fran9oise, how old she was, and what a 

strange fate hers, that she should be there quietly 

peeling onions at the end of her life. What a 

horrible fjEite, thought Elizabeth, to be sitting by 

one's grave, as it were, piEuing vegetables and 

cooking broth to the last day of one's existence. 

Poor Fran9oise ! And then she said out loud, 

^'Fran9oise, teU me, are cooks like ladies; do 

they get to hate their lives sometimes ? Are you 

not tired to death of cooking pot-au-feu ? '^ 

"I am thankful to have pot-au-feu to cook," 
said Fran^oise. '^Mademoiselle, I should like 
to see you &phvcher vegetables sometimes, as I do, 
instead of running about all day. It would be 
much better for you." 

9 
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''Ecoutez, Fran90ise/' said EUy, imploringlj; 
^^ when I am old like yon, I will mi sidll by the 
fire ; now tiiat I am yotmg I want to nm about* 
I am the only yotmg person in this honse. They 
are all old here, and like dead people, fox they 
only think of heaven." 

''That is beeanse they are on the road," said 
Frangoise. " Ah ! they are good folks — ^th^ are.** 

'' I see no merit in being good," Elizabeth said, 
crossly, sitting dawn on the table and dabbling her 
fingers in a bowl of water, which stood there; 
*' they are good because th^ like it. It amnses 
them, it is their way of thinkings— they like to be 
hetter than their neighbonrs." 

" Fi done, Elizabeth ! " said Fran9oise. " Yon 
do not amnse them ; but they are good to you. Is 
it Anthony's way of thinking when he bearer with 
all your caprices ? When my iiiaster eomes home 
quite worn out and exhausted, and trudges off 
again without so much as waiting for his soup, 
if he hears he is wanted by some poor person or 
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6ibsr, does he go because it pleailses. him^ or because- 
he is serving the Lord in this world, as he hopes- 
to serve him in the next ? '-' 

EII7 was a little ashamed, and said, looking down, 
** Have you always lived here with him, Fran9oise ?" 

'^Not I," said Fran9oise; ''ten years, that is 
all. But that is long enough to teU a good man 
from a bad one. Good people Hve &r others, and 
don't care about themselves. I hope when I have 
known you ten years, that you too wiU be a good 
woman', mademoiselle." 

« Like Madame Jacob ? '* said Elly. 

Franfoise shrugged her shoulders rather doubt- 
fully, and. Elly sat quite still watching her. Was 
it not strange to be sitting there in this quiet 
everyday kitchen,, with a great unknown world 
throbbing in her heart. *'How little Fran9oise 
guesses," thought Elly ; '^ I^ungoise, who is only 
thinking of her marmite and her potatoes." Elly 
did not know it, but Fran9oise had a very ^ewd 
suspicion of what was going on in the poor little 

9—2 
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passionate heart. ** The girl is not suited here/' 
thought the old woman. " If she has found some 
one, so much the better ; Clementine has told me 
something about it. If madame were to drive him 
off again, that would be a pity. But I saw them 
quite plainly that day I went to Martin, the 
chemist's, driving away in that little carriole, and 
I saw him that night when he was waiting for his 
mother." 

So old FrauQoise peels potatoes, and Elly sits 
wondering and saying over to herself, "Good 
people Kve for others." Who had she ever lited 
for but for herself? Ah! there was one person 
whom she would live and die for now. Ah ! at 
last she would be good. " And about the play ? " 
thought Elly; "shall I go— shall I send him 
word that I will not? There is no harm in a 
play; why should I not please him and accept 
his kindness? it is not the first time that we 
have been there together. I know that plays are 
not wrong, whatever these stupid people say. Ah ! 



1 
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sorely if liappiness is sent to me, , it would be 
wicked to turn away, instead of being always — 
always grateful all my life." And so, though she 
told herself that it could not be wrong to go, she 
forgot to tell herself that it was wrong to go with 
him ; her scruples died away one by one ; once or 
twice she thought of being brave and staying away, 
and sending a message by old Fran9oise, but she 
only thought of it, 

. All day long, on Friday, she wandered about 
the empty house, coming and going, like a girl 
bewitched. She went into the garden ; she picked 
flowers and pulled them to pieces, trying to spell 
out her fjEite ; she tried to make a wreath of 
vine-leayes, but got tired, and flung it away. Old 
Fran9oise, from her kitchen window, watched her 
standing at the grating and pulling at the vine ; 
but the old woman's spectacles were somewhat 
dim, and she did not see Elly's two bright feverish 
eyes and her burning cheeks from the kitchen 
window. As the evening drew near, Elly's cheeks 
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became pale^ and her courage nearly fEoled her, 
but she had been three days at home. Monsienr 
and Madame Tonmenr were expected the next 
morning; she had not seen Dampier for a long, 
long time — ^so it seemed to her. Yes, she would 
go ; she did not care. Wrong ? Bight? It was 
neither wrong nor right, — ^it was simply imp(»- 
sible to keep away. She conld not think of one 
reason in the world why she should stop. She 
felt a thousand in her heart urging, ordering, 
compelling her to go. She went up to her own 
room after dinner, and began to dress, to plait, 
and to smoothe her pretty curly hair. She put 
on a white dress, a black lace shawl, and then 
she found that she had no gloves. Some of her 
ancient belon^ngs she kept in a drawer, but they 
were not replaced as they wore out. And Elly 
possessed diamond rings and bracelets in abun- 
dance; but neither gloves, nor money to buy 
them. What did it matter? She did not think 
about it twice; she put on her shabby bonnet 
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and lan doimatairs*. She was just gmng out, 
when shd xesuemberpd that FranH^oise would 
wonder what had become of hes^ and so she 
went to the Mtohen-door, opened it a little 
way, and said, '' Good-night, Fran^oisei don't 
distcDrb me to-night, I want to get np early to- 
morrow." 

FranQoise, who had invited a Mend to spend 
the evening, said, ^'Bon soir, mamzelle! " rather 
crossly, — she did not Jike her kitchen invaded at 
all times and honis, — and then £lly was free 
to go. 

She did not get out by &e window, there was 
no need for that, but she un&stened it, and 
unbarred the shatter on the mside, so that, 
though everything looked much as usual on the 
outside, she had only to push, and it would fly 
open. 

As she got to OiB door, her heart began to 
beat, and idie stopped for an instant to think. 
Inside, here, where she was standing, was dulness. 
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wearinesSi secarity, death ; . ontside, wonderful 
happiness, dangerous happiness, and life — so it 
seemed to her* Inside were cocks and hens, and 
sermons, weary exhortations, old Fran^oise peel- 
ing her onions. Outside, John Dampier waiting, 
the life she was created for, fresh air, congenial 
spirits, light and brightness, — and heaven there 
as well as here, thought Elly, clasping her hands ; 
heayen spreading across the housetops as well as 
oyer this narrow courtyard. " What shall I do ? 
Oh ! shall I be forgiven ? Oh ! it will be forgiven 
me, surely, surely!" the girl sighed, and, with 
trembling hands, she undid the latch and went 
out into the dusky street. 

The little carriole, as Fran9oise called it, was 
waiting, a short way down, at the comer of the 
hospital ; and Dampier came to meet her, looking 
very tall and straight through the twilight.. She 
wondered at his grave, anxious face ; but, in truth, 
he too was exceedingly nervous, though he would 
not let her know it: He was beginning to be afraid 
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for her, and had resolved that he would not 
take her out again ; it nught, after all, be un- 
pleasant for them both; he had seen De Yaux^ 
and found out to his annoyance, that he had 
recognized them in the Louvre the day before, 
and had passed them by on purpose. There was 
no knowing what trouble he might not get poor 
EUy into. And, besides, his aunt Jean was on 
her way to Paris. She had been keeping house 
for Will Daxnpier, she wrote^ and she was coming. 
Will was on his way to Switzerland, and she 
should cross with him. 

That very day John had received a letter from 
her, in answer to the one he had written about 
EUy. He had written it three days ago ; but he was 
not the same man he had been three days ago. He 
was puzzled, and restless, and thoroughly wretched, 
that was the truth, and he was not used to be 
unhappy, and he did not like it. Elly's face 
^haunted him day and night; he thought of her 
.continually; he tried, in vain, to forget her, to 
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put bar out of his mind. Well, on ihe whole, 
iie i¥a8 gkd that iiiB anht was conung, and tbij 
gkd that his mother and L»titia were still swbJj 
and imconscions of what he was thinking abont. 

'' Bo yon did not lose conxage ? '* he said, as 
they were driving off. ^How did yon escape 
Madame Jaoob ? ** 

'^ I haTe been all alone/' said EUy, '^ these two 
days. How I fomid eonrage to come I camiot 
tell yon. I don't qnito believe that it is I myself 
who am here. It seems impossible. I don't feel 
like myself. I have not for some days pasL All 
I know is, that I am certaia those horrible long 
^ys haye come to an end." John Dampier was 
frightened — he hardly knew why — when he heard 
her say this« 

^'I hope 60, most sincerely/' said lie. ^^ Bnti 
after all, EUy, we men and women ace rarely 
xontented ; and there axe plenty of daysi, more or 
lass tiresome, in store for me and fooryou^ Iliope. 
We must plnck np onr eonrage and go thzong^ 
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^vvith them. Yon are Bnch a sessitiYe, weak- 
ixiinded little girl that 70a will go on breaking 
your heart a dozen timaB -a day to the end of 
yonr life." 

Dampier looked very grave as ie spohdf thot;igh 
it was too dflxk for her to see him. He was angry 
^and provoked with hhnself, and an inffiine impulse 
came over him to knock his head violently against 
ihe sides of the cab. Insane, do I say ? It would 
have been the very best thing he could have done. 
But they drove cm all the fiame : EUy in rapture. 
She was not a bit a&aid now. H^ spirits were 
so high and so daring that they would cprry her 
through anything; and when Bhe was with Dam-« 
pier Mhd was cantent to be happy, and not to 
trouble herself with vague apprehensipns. And 
she was hafijpj now : Jtier ayes dsoced with dblight, 
her heart beat with e3q>ectation^ she seemed to 
have become a child again, she was noi like & 
woman any more. 
/ *' Have you not a. veil ? " said Dampier, as thej 
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stopped before the theatre. There was a great 
light, a crowd of people passing and repassing; 
other carriages driving up. 

"No," said EUy. "What does it matter? 
Who will know me ? " 

" Well, make haste. Here, take my arm," said 
Sir John, hurriedly ; and he hastily sprang down 
and helped her out. 

" Look at the new moon," said EUy, looking up 
smiling. 

• "Never mind the new moon. Come, Elly," 
said Dampier. And so they passed on into the 
theatre. 

Dampier was dreading recognition. He had a 
feeling that they would be sure to come against 
some one. Elly feared no one. When the play 
•began she sat entranced, thrilling with interest, 
carried away. Faust was the piece which they 
were representing ; and as each scene was played 
before her, as one change after another came over 
the piece, she was lost more and more in wonder. 
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If she looked up for an instant it was to see John 
Dampier's familiar face opposite ; and then outside 
the box, with its little curtain, great glittering 
theatre-lightSy crystals reflecting the glitter, gild- 
ing, and silken drapery; everywhere hundreds of 
people, silent, and breathless too, with interest, 
with excitement. The music plays, the scene 
shifts and changes, melting into fi:esh combina- 
tions. Here is FausU Listen to him as he 
laments his wasted life. Of what use is wisdom ? 
What does he care for knowledge ? A lonely man. 
without one heart to love, one creature to cherish 
him. Has he not wilfully wasted the best years 
of his life ? he cries, in a passion of rage and 
indignation — ^wasted them, in the pursuit of arid 
science, of fruitless learning ? Will these tend 
him in his old age, soothe his last hours, be to 
him wife, and children, and household, and holy 
home ties ? Will these stand by his bedside, and 
close his weary, aching eyes, and follow him to 
his grave in the churchyard ? 



1 
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Faust's sad complaint went, straight to the 
heart of his hearers* The church hell wad ringiiig 
tip the street. Fa&ers^ mothers, and children, 
were wending their way obedient to> its ealL And 
the poor desolate old man bnrst into pasEdonate 
and hopeless kmantatioiL. 

It was all so real to Elly that she almost begon- 
to cry herself. She was so carried away by the 
play, by this history of Fanst and of Margaret^ 
Ihat it was in vain Dampier be^ed her to be 
carefol, to sit back in the shade of the cnrtaan, and 
not to lean fcHward too eagerly. She would draw 
back for a minnte or two, and then by degrees 
advance her pretty, breathless head, taming to him 
every now and then. It was like a dream to her. 
Like a face in a dream, too^ did she presently 
recognize the &Ge of De Yanx, her former admirer, 
opposite, in one of the boxes. But Margaret was 
coming into the chapel with her young companions, 
and Elly was too much interested to think of what 
he would think of her. Just at thai moment it 
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was Margaret who seemed to her to be the impor-^ 
tant person in the world. 

De Yanx was of a different opinion : he looked 
towards them once or twice, and at the end of the 
seccmd act, Dampier saw him get np and leave his 
seat. Sir John was provoked and annoyed beyond 
measure. He did not want him, De Yanx least 
of all people in the world. Every moment he &lt 
as he had never felt before— how wrong it was 
to have brought Elly, whom he was so fond oi^ 
into snch a situation. For a moment he was 
undecided, and then he rose, bitin^y his UpB, and 
opened the door of the box, hoping to intercept 
him; but there was his Mephistopheles^ as ill- 
luck would have it, standing at the door ready to 
come, in. 

'' I thought I could not be mistaken," De Yauz 
began, with a smirk, bowing, and looking signifi- 
cantly from one to the other. '^ Did you see me 
in the gallery of the Louvre the oiher day ? " 

Elly blushed up very red, and Dampier muttered 
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an oath as he caugh sight of the other man's face. 
He was smiling very disagreeably. John glanced 
a second time, hesitated, and then said, suddenly 
and abruptly, *'No, you are not mistaken. Thi^ 
is Miss Gilmour, my fiancee, M. de Vaux. I dare 
say you are surprised that I should have brought 
her to the play. It is the custom in our coun« 
try." He did not dare look at Elly as he spoke. 
Had he known what else to say he would have 
said it. . 

De Yaux was quite satisfied, and instantly as- 
sumed a serious and important manner. The 
English miss was to him the most extraordinary 
being in creation, and he would belieye anything 
you liked to tell him of her. He was prepared to 
sit down in the vacant chair by Elizabeth, and 
make himself agreeable to her. 

The English miss was scarcely aware of his 
existence. Faust, Margaret, had been the whole 
world to her a minute ago. Where was she now ? 
...where were they?. ..Was she the actress? and 



I 
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were they the spectators looking on?.- Was that 
the Tmth which he had spoken? Did he mean 
it? Was tix&te such wonderful, wonderful hap- 
piness in store for a poor little wretch like herself? 
Ah! could it be — could it be true? Her whole 
soul shone in her trembling eyes, as she looked 
up for one instant, and upturned her jQashing, 
-speaking, beaming &ce. Dampier was yery pale, 
and was looking vacantly at the stage. Margaret 
was weeping, for her troubles had begun. Mephi- 
stopheles was laughing, and De Yaux chatting on 
in an agreeable manner, with his hat between his 
knees* After some time, he discovered that they 
were not paying attention to one single word he 
was saying; upon which he rose in an empress^ 
manner, wished them good-by politely, and went 
away, very well pleased with his own good breedings 
And then, when he was gone, when the door was 
shut, when they were alone together, there was a 
silence, and Elly leant her head againeft the sid^ 
of the box; she was trembling so that she couM 

10 
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not sit up. And Dampier, looking white and grey 
in the &ce someliow, toad, in an odd, haridiiToicey — 

^'Elly, yon mast not mindirliftt Z ^wafi obliged 
to Bay jnst now. Yon see, my dear oMd, tibat it 
doesn't do. I onght never to hftve brongbt you, 
and I conld think of no better way to get out of 
my scrape-than to tell him that lie/' 

**It wash— it was a lie?" repeated EUy, filowly 
traising herself npright. 

" What conld I do? " Sir John continued, very 
nerrously and exceedingly agitated. ^^Elly, my 
dear little girl, I could not let hixki think you weie 
out upon an unauthorized escapade. Wo all know 
how it is^ but he does not. You must, you do 
forgive me — only say you do." 

" And it is not true ? " said EUy, once more, in 
a bewildered, piteous way. 

'^ I— I belong to Lsstitia. It was settled before 
we came abroad," faltered Dampier ; and he just 
looked at her once, and then he turned away. 
•And the light was gone out of her face; all the 
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sparkle, the glittet, the amazement of happiness. 
Just as this shining theatre, now foil of life, of 
light, of excitement, would be in a few hours 
black, ghastly, and void. John Bampier did not 
dare to look at her again — he hesitated, he was 
picking and choosing the words which shonld be 
least crael, least insulting ; and while he was still 
choking and fdmbling, he heard a noise outside, a 
whispering, as the door flew open. Elly looked up 
and gaye a little low plaintive cry, and two darkling, 
drowning men in black coats came into the box. 
They were the Pasteurs Boulot and Toumeur* 
Who cares to witness, who cares to read, who 
cares to describe scenes such as tihese? Beproach, 
condemnation, righteous wrath, and indignation, 
and then one crushed, bewildered, almost despe- 
rate little heart. 

She was hurried out into the night air. She 
had time to say good-by, not one other word. He 
had not stretched out a hand to save her. The 
play was going on, all the people were sitting in 

10—2 
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their places, one or two looked up as she passed 
by the open doors. Then they came out into the 
street ; . the stars were all gone, the night was 
black with clouds, and a heavy rain was ponring 
down upon the earth. The drops fell wet upon 
her bare, uncoyered head. '* Go under shelter," 
said the Pasteur Boulot ; but she paid no heed, 
and in a minute a cab came up, the two men 
clasped each other's hands in the peculiar silent 
way to which they were used. Boulot walked 
away. And Elly found herself alone, inside the 
damp vehicle, driving over the stones. Her step- 
father had got upon the box: he was in a fury 
of indignation, so that he could not trust himself 
to be with her. 

His indignation was not what she most feared. 
Another torturing doubt filled her whole heart. 
Her agony of hopelessness was almost unen- 
durable: she was chilled through and through, 
but she did not heed it — and faint, and sick, and 
wearied, but too unhappy to care. Unhappy is 
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hardly the word — bewilderment, a sort of crushed 
4iill misery, would better describe her state. 
She felt little remorse : she had done wrong, but 
not very wrong, she thought. She sat motion- 
less in the comer of the jolting <^ab, with the 
rain beating in at the open window, as they 
travelled through the black night and the splash* 
ing streets. 

By what unlucky chance had^. Boulot been 
returning home along the Bouleyards about half- 
past seven, at the very moment .when Elly, jump- 
ing from the carriage, stopped to look up at the 
little new moon ? He, poor man, could hardly 
believe his eyes. He did not believe them, and 
went home wondering, and puzzling, and asking 
himself if that audacious girl could be so utterly 
lost as to set her foot in that horrible den of 
iniquity. Ah ! it was impossible ; it was some one 
strangely like her. She could not be so lost — 
BO perverted. But the chances were still against 
Elly ; for when he reached the modest little apart- 
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ment where he liyed^ his maid-servant told him 
that M» Tonmeor had been there some time, 
and was waiting to see him. And &6re in the 
stadji reading by the light of the green lamp, 
sat Tomnenr, with his low-crowned hat lying 
on the table. He had came np on some busi- 
ness connected with an iqspointment he wanted to 
obtain for Anthony. His wife was to follow him 
next day^ he said, axid then he and Bonlot fell 
to talking oyer their affiurs and Anthony's pro* 
spects and chances. 

^'Poor Anthony, he has been sorely tried and 
proved of late/' said his &ther. ''Elizabeth will 
never malDe him happy." 

** Never — ^never — ^never!" cried Bonlot^ ^'Eliza^ 
beth ! — she ! — ^the last person in the world a pastor 
onght to think of as a wife ! *' 

''If she were more like her mother/' sighed 
Tonmenr. 

''Ah! that would be different/' said Bonlot; 
" bi^t the girl canses me deep anxiety, my firiend. 
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Hers 18, 1 fear, an uncoxLvertecl spirit.^ Her heart 
is of this wodd; she requires much earnest 
teachings Did 70a take her to Fontainebleaii 
with you?" 

" She would not come/* said Toumeur ; " she 
is at home with my sister, Madame Jacob; or 
rather by herself, for my sister went away a day 
or two ago.'* 

" Toumeur, you do not do wisely to leave that 
girl alone; she is not to be trusted/' said the other, 
suddenly remembering all his former doubts* And 
so, when Toumeur asked what he meant, he told 
him what he had seen. The. mere suspicion was 
a blow for our simple-minded pasteur. He loved* 
Elly ; with all her waywardness, there was a look 
in her eyes which nobody could resist. In his 
heart of hearts he Hked her better for a daugh- 
ter-in-law than any one of the decorous young 
women who were in tibe habit of coming to be 
catechized by him. But to think that she had 
deceived him, to think that Ab had forgotten 
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herself bo tax, forgotten his teaching, his mshes, 
his firm conyictionSy sinned so outrageously ! Ah, 
it was too much ; it was impossible, it was im- 
pardonable. He fired up, and in an agitated 
Toice said that it could not be; that he knew 
her to be incapable of such horrible conduct, and 
then seizing his hat, he rushed downstairs and 
called a carriage which happened to be pass- 
ing by. 

** Where are you going ? " asked Boulot, who 
had followed him, somewhat alarmed. 

'^ I am going home, to see that she is there. 
Safe in her room, and . sheltered under her 
parents* roof, I humbly pray. Far away from 
the snares, and dangers, and temptations of the 
world." 

Alas! poor Elly was not at home, peacefully 
resting or reading by the lamplight. Fran9oise, to 
be sure, told them she was in bed, and Toumeur 
went hopeftdly to her door and knocked — 

** Elly," he cried, ** mon enfant I Stes-vous la. 
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ma fiUe? B^pondez, Elizabeth!" and he shook 
the door in his agitation. 

Old Fran9oise was standing by, holding the 
candle, Beuloi was* leaning against the wall. But 
there came no answer. The silence struck chill. 
Toumeur's face was very pale, his lips were drawn, 
and his eyes gleamed as he raised his head. He 
went away for a minute and came back with a little 
tool ; it did not take long to force back the lock — 
the door flew open, and there was the empty room 
all in disorder ! In silence truly, but emptiness is 
not peace always, silence is not tranquillity; a 
horrible dread and terror came over poor Tour- 
neur; FrauQoise's hand, holding the light, be- 
gan to tremble guiltily. Boulot was dreadfully 
shocked — 

" My poor firiend ! my poor friend ! " he began. 

Toumeur put his hand to his head — 

** How has this come to pass — am I to blame ? '*^ 
said he. ^'Oh! unhappy girl, what has she 
done? — ^how has she brought this disgrace upon 
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US ? " and he fell on his knees by the bedside^ and 
btiried his head in the .dothes — kneeling there 
praying for Elly where sh^ had so ofien^ knelt and 
poured out all her sad heart* • • • • 

EUy, at that minute — sitting in the little box, 

wondering, delighted, thiiUing with interest, with 

pleasure — did not guess what a strange scene was 

taking place in her own room at home; she did 

not once think of what trouble, what grief, she was 

causing to others, and to herself, poor child, most 

of all» Only a few minutes more — all the music 

would cease abruptly for her; all the lights go 

out ; all the sweetness turn to gall and to bitter* 

ness. Nearer and nearer comes the sad hour, the 

cruel awakening ; dream on still for a few happy 

minutes, poor Elly! — ^nearer and nearer come 

these two angry silent men, in their black, sombre 

clothes — nearer and nearer the cruel spoken word 

which will chill, crudi, and destroy. Elizabeth's 

dreams lasted a little longer, and then she awoke 

at last* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strown; 
Kot afidend, not a friend greet 

My pocn: corpse where mj bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand, thonsand sighs to save, 

Lay me, oh I where 
Sad true lover nerer find my grnye. 

To weep there. 

It waff on the eyening of the Monday after that 
. MsB Dampier arrired in Paris, with her bonnet* 
hox/her knitting, her carp£rt-bag. She droye to 
Menrice's, and hired a room, and then she asked 
the servants there who knew him whether Sir John 
Dampier weis still staying in the house. They 
said he had left the place some time before^ but 
that he had called twice that day to ask if she had 
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arrived. And then Miss Dampier, who always 
liked to make herself comfortable and at home, 
went np to her room, had the window opened, light 
bronght, and ordered some tea. She was sitting 
at the table in her cap, in her comfortable black 
gown, with her knitting, her writing-desk, her 
books, all set oat about the room* She was pour- 
ing oat tea for herself, and looking as much at 
home as if she had lived there for months, when 
the door opened, and her nephew walked in. She 
was delighted to see him. 

"My dear Jack, how good of you to come," 
said the old lady, looking np at him, and holding 
oat her hand. *' Bat you don't look well. You 
have been sitting np late and racketting. Will 
you have some tea to refresh you? I will treat 
you to anything you like." 

**Ah, don't make jokes," said Bampier. "I 
am very unhappy. Look here, I have got into the 
most horrible scrape ; and not myself only," And 
the room shook, and the tea-table rattled, as he 
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went pacing ap and down the room with hedyy 
footsteps. '^ I want to behave like a gentleman, 
and I wake up one morning and find myself a 
scoTindreL Do you see ? " 

** Tell me about it, my dear," said Miss Dampier^ 
quietly. 

And then poor John burst out and told all his 
story, confounding himself, and stamping, flinging 
himself about into one chair after another. ''I 
meant no harm," he said. '' I wanted to give her 
a little pleasure, and this is the end. I think I 
have broken her heart, and those pasteura have 
murdered her by this time. They won't let me 
see her; Toumeur almost ordered me out of the 
house. Aunt Jean, do say something; do haye 
an opinion." 

" I wish your cousin was here," said Miss Dam- 
pier ; '' he is the parson of the family, and bound 
to give us all good advice ; let me write to him. 
Jack. I have a certain reliance on Will's good 
sense." 
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" I won't have WiH interfering with my aflfaiiB," 
cried the other, testily. *' And you — you will not 
help me^' I see?" 

'' I will go and see Elizabeth^" said Miss Dam- 
pier, " to-night, if you like. I am very, very sorry 
for her, and for you too, John. What more can I 
say ? Come again in an hour, and I will tell you 
what I think." 

So Miss Dampier was as good as her word, and 
set off on her pilgrimage, and drove along the 
lighted streets, and then past the cab-stand and 
the hospital to the house with the shuttered 
windows. Her own heart was very sad as she got 
out of the carriage and rang at the bell. But 
looking up by chance, she just saw a gleam of 
light which came from one of the upper windows 
and played upon the wall. She took this as a 
good omen, and said to herself that all would be 
well. Do you believe in omens? The light 
came from a room where EUy was lying asleep, 
and dreaming gently, — calm, satisfied, happy for 
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once^ heedless of the tronbles, and tonuoilsy and 
anxieties of the waking people all ronnd abont her. 
She looked Tery pale, her hands were loosely 
clasped, the light was in the window, fickering ; 
and meanwhile, beneath the window, in the street. 
Miss Dampier stood waiting mider the stars. She 
did not know that Elly saw her in her dim dreams, 
and somehow fancied that she was near. 

The door opened at last. How black the court- 
yard looked behind it ! '* What do you want ? " 
said Clementine, in a hiss. " Who is it ? " 

"I want to know how Miss Gilmour is?** 
said Miss Dampier, quite humbly, ^' and to see 
Monsieur, or Madame Touxneizr.*' 

^' Yous dtes Madame Dampierre," said Gl^nen- 
tine. '* Madame est occup^e. EUe ne reyoit pas.'* 

^^When will she be disengaged," said the 
eld lady. 

"Afa foi/" said Clementine, shrugging her 
shoulders, ^^that I cannot tell you. She has 
desired me to say that dse does not wish to See 
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anybody." And tihe door was shut with a bang. 
£lly woke np, startled from her sleep; and 
old FranQoise, happening to come into the room, 
carried the candle away. 

Miss Dampier went home very sad and alarmed, 
she scarcely knew why. She wrote a tender 
little letter to EUy next day. It was : — 

"Dbar CmiiD, 

''Ton must let tae come and see yon. 
We are very unhappy, John and I, to think 
that his imprudence has caused you such 
trouble. He does Hot know how to beg you 
to forgive him — ^you and M. Toumeur and your 
mother. He should have known better; he has 
been unpardonably thoughtless^ but he is nearly 
broken-hearted about it. He has been engaged 
to LsBtitia for three or four months, and you 
know how long she has loved him. Dearest 
EUy, you must let me come and see you, and 
perhaps one day you may be trusted to the care 
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6f an old woman, and yon will come home with 
me for a time, and brighten my lonely little 
house. Your afifectionate old Mend, 

"Jean Dampier." 

Bat to this there came no answen Miss 
Dampier went again and could not get in. She 
wrote to Madame Toumeur, who sent back the 
letter unopened. John Dampier walked about 
pale and haggard, and remorseful. 

One evening he and his aunt were dining 
in the public room of the hotel, and talking 
over this afifair, when the waiter came and told 
them that a gentleman wanted to speak to 
Miss Dampier, and the old lady got up and 
went out of the room. She came back in an 
instant, looking very agitated. " John ! " she 
said — " oh, John ! " and then began to cry. 
She could not speak for a minute, while he,, 
quite frightened for his part, hastily went to 
the door. A tall young man was standing there, 

11 
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innpped in a loose coat, Mvbo looked into his &ce 
and said — 

^^Are you Sir John Dunpi«r? My aisier 
Elizabeth wonld like to see you again. I have 
come for you." 

** Tour aster Elizabeth ! " said Dani^r, look- 
ing surprised. 

The other man's fiMd changed as ha updka 
again. "I am Anthony Tonmeor; I have 
come to fetch yon, hecaose it is her -wish, and 
she is dying,. we fear." 

The tSR) men stood looking at one another for 
one honible moment, then Dampier dowly tamed 
his &ce round to the vall. In that one instant, 
all that cruel ireig|ht which had almost crashed 
poor EUy to death ^one and fdl upon his broad 
shoulders^ better able, in truth, to bear it, than 
she had ever been. 

He looked up at last. '' Have I done this ? 
said he to Toumeur, in a sort of hoaise whiq>er. 
^'I meant tf^ the best." 



i» 
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" I don't know what you haTO done/' said the 
other, yery sadly. '^Life and death are not in 
yonr hands or mine. Let as pray that our mistakes 
may be foi^ven ns. Are ycFa ready now ? " 

Elly's visions had oome to an end. The hour 
seemed to be Tery near when she should awake 
£rom the dream of life. Dim figures of her 
mother^ her Btep-&ther, of old FcanQoise^ came 
and stood by her bed-side. But how fieur-off they 
appeared; how distant their voices sounded. 
Old Fran9oi8e came into her room the morning 
after Elly had been brought home, with some 
message from loumeur, desiring her to come 
downstairs and speak to him : he had been lying 
awake all night, thinking what he should say 
to her, praying for her^ imploring grace, so 
that he should be allowed to touch the rebellions 
spirit, to point out all its errors^ to bring it to 
the light. And, meanwhile, Elly, the rebellious 
sjpxit, sat by her bedside in a sort of bewildered 
misery. She scarcely told herself why she was 

11—2 
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80 uahappy. She wondered a little that there 
was agony so great to he endured; she had 
never conceived its existence hefore. Was he 
gone for ever — ^was it Lsetitia whom he cared 
for? "Yon know that I belong to LaBtitia," 
he had said. How could it be ? all heaven and 
earth would cry out against it. LsBtitia's — ^Lsdtitia 
who cared so little, who was so pale, and so cold, 
and so indifferent? How could he speak such 
cruel words ? Oh, shame, shame ! that she should 
be so made to suffer. ^' A poor little thing like 
me," said EUy, '' lonely and friendless and heart- 
broken." The pang was so sharp that it seemed 
to her like physical pain, and she moaned, and 
winced, and shivered under it — ^was it she herself 
or another person that was here in the darkness ? 
She was cold too, and yet burning with thirst ; 
she groped het way to the jug, and poured out 
a little water, and drank with eager gulps. Then 
she began to take off her damp clothes; but 
it tired her, and she forgot to go on ; she dropped 
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her cloak upon the floor and flung herself upon 
the bed, with a passionate outcry. Her mouth 
was dry and parched, her throat was burning, 
her hands were burning too. In the darkness 
she seemed to see his bee* and LsDtitia's glaring 
at her, and she turned sick and giddy at the 
sight; presently, not theirs only, but a hundred 
others — Toumeur's, Boulot's, Faust's, and Me- 
phistopheles' — crowding upon her and glaring 
furiously^ She fell into a short, uneasy sleep 
once, and woke up with a moan as the hospital 
dock struck three. The moon was shining inta 
her room, inefiably grey, chill, and silent, and 
as she woke, a horror, a terror, came over her 
— ^her heart scarcely beat; she seemed to be 
sinking and dying away. She thought with a 
thrill that her last hour was come; the terror 
seemed to bear down upon her, nearer and closer 
and irresistible — and then she must have fallen 
back senseless upon her bed. And so when 
Fran^oise came with a message in the morning. 
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which was intended to frighten the lebeUioiis ^int 
into submiBsion, she fonnd it gone, safe, fiur awsy 
from reproach, from angry chiding, and .tibe poov 
little body lying Ufeless, burnt with fieioe fever^ 
and racked with dnll pun. All that d&y Elly 
was scarcely sensible, lying in a sort of stupor. 
Fran^oise, with tender hands^ undressed her and 
laid her wifiun the sheets; Tonmenr came and 
stood by the poor child's bedmde. He had 
bronght a doctor, who was bending OTsr her. 

'' It is a sort of nenrons fever," said the doctor, 
'^ and I fear that th^e is some inward infiamma* 
tion as well; she h very ill. This nmst hare 
been impending for some time past.*' 

Tonmenr stood, with clasped hands and a heavy 
heart, watching the changes as they passed over 
the poor little face. Who was to Uame in thk? 
He had not spoken one word to her the night 
before. Was it grief? was it repentance? Ah 
me ! Elly was dmnb now, and could not answer. 
All his wrath was tnmed against Dampset; for 
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Ellj he onljr ML the tenderest eoneerai* Bob he 
was too unhappy just now to think of his anger. 
He went for Madame Toumeur, who came haek 
and set to work to nurse her daughter; bat she 
was Mghtened and agitated^ and seemed scarcely 
to know what she was about. On the morning of 
the seeond 3b,j, contrary to the doctor's especta- 
tioius^ EUy recoirered her consciousness; on the 
third day she was better. And when Toumeur 
cama into the room, she said to him, with one of 
her old pretty, sad smiles, '^ You are yery angry 
with me, sore you not? You think I ought not to 
ha?e gone to the play with John Dampier ? " 

^'Ah» my child," said Toumeur, with a long- 
drawn,, shirerixtg sigh, ^^ I am too anxious to be 
angry." 

^'Did he promise to marry you,, EUy?" said 
Madame Toumeur, who was sitting by her bed-^ 
side. She was looking so eagerly for an ai^swer 
that she did not see her husband's look of 
reproach. 
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" How could he ? " said Elly, simply. ** He is 
going to znaxiy Lsetitda." 

'" Tell me, my child/' said Toumenry gently .tak- 
ing her hand, *' how often did you go with him ? " 
" Three times," Elly answered, lEaintly. " Once 
to the Bois, and once to the Louvre, and then that 
last time," and she gasped for breath. Toumeur 
did not answer, but bent down gently, and kissed 
her forehead* 

It was on that very day that Dampier called. 
Elly seemed somehow to. know that he was in the 
house. She got excited, and began to wander, 
and to call him by his name. Toumeur heard her, 
and turned pale, and set his teeth as he went down 
to speak to Sir John. In the evening the girl was 
better, and Anthony arrived from the south. And 
I think it was on the fifth day that Elly told 
Anthony that she wanted to see Dampier once 
again. 

''You can guess how it has been," she said, 
** and I love him still, but not as I did. Anthony, 
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is it not strange? Perhaps one is selfish when 
one is dying. But I want to see him—- just once 
again. Everything is so changed. I cannot un- 
derstand why I have been so unhappy all this 
time. Anthony, I have wasted all my Ufe ; I have 
made nobody happy — ^not even you." 

'^You have made me love you, and that has 
been my happiness/' said Anthony. ^^ I have 
been very unhappy too; but I thank heaven for 
having known you, Elly." 

Elly thought that she had but a little time left. 
What was there in the solemn nearness of death 
that had changed her so greatly? She had no 
terror : she was ready to lie down and go to sleep 
like a tired child in its mother's arms. Worldly ! 
we call some folks worldly, and truly they have 
lived for to-day and cared for to-day; but for 
them, as for us, the great to-morrow comes, and 
then they cease to be worldly — ^is it not so? 
Who shall say that such and such a Ufe is wasted, 
is purposeless? that such and such minds are 
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memm, tre mean, are earthly ? Tlie day ooxses, 
dawniiig freshly and stilly^like any othor day in all 
the year, when the saezet of thair life is ended» 
and the great sanetifieatioii of Death is theinu 

Bonlot came to see Tonmaor, over iihom he 
had great inflaence, and insisted npon being shown 
to Elizabeth's bedside* She pni out her hand 
and said, '' How-d'ye-do, Monsienr Bonlot? " Teiy 
sweetly, but when he had talked to her for some 
little time, she stopped him and said,. — " Yoa 
cannot know how near these things seem^ and 
how much more great, md awfal, and real they 
are, when you are lying here like me, than when 
you are standing by another person's sick bed. 
Nobody ean. speak oi them to me as they them- 
aebres speak to me." She said it so simply, with 
so little intention of o&nee, that Bonlot stopped 
in the midst of his Httle sermon, and said iiEurewell 
qnifce kindly and gentiy. And then, not long 
aflier he was g^ne^ Anthony came baek with the 
Dampiers* 
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Thej ^nilked up the woodan sbaisB with hearts 
that ached sorely enoo^ Miss Bampi^ was 
eahu and composed again ; she had stood by many 
a deafii-bed — die was ezpeetisg^ to go herself 
before yeiry long — ^boi John was quite uxmerred^ 
Little £Ily, whom he had pitied^ and hckeA down 
upon, and patronized, was she to be to bim from 
this minute a terror, a hfe^lang regret and re- 
morse ? — he eould hardly summon courage to walk 
ijito the room wheoi the door was opened and 
Anthony silently motioned him to pass through it. 

And yet there was nothing very dreadful. A 
pale, sweet fiEMse Ijmig on &e little white bed; the 
gentle eyes, whose look ha knew so weU^ turned 
expectantly towards him; a c^ wifch some flowers ; 
a little water in a ^ass by ibe bedcade ; an open 
window ; the sun setting bcldnd the poplar-trees. 

Old Frangoise was sitting in the window^ sew- 
ing; the birds were twittering outside. John 
Dampier thought it strange that death should 
come in this familiar guisfir— tranquilly^ wi12i the 
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Bunseti the rastling leaves of the trees, the scent of 

I 
the geraniums in the court below, the cackle of 

the hens,^ the stitching of a needle — ^he aknost i 

envied Elly, lying resting at the end of her j 

journey: Elly, no longer the siUy little girl he 

had laughed at, chided, and played with — she was 

wise now, in his eyes, 

' She could not talk much, but what she said j 

was in her own voice and in her old manner,; — 

** You kind people, to come and see me," she said, 

and beckoned to them to approach nearer. 

Miss Bampier gave her nephew a warning 
touch, she saw how agitated he was, and was 
a&aid thftt he would disturb Elizabeth. But what 
would he not have done for her ? He controlled 
himself, and spoke quietly, in a low voice — 

"I am very grateful to you, dear EUy, for 
sending for me, I was longing to hear about 
you. I want to ask you to forgive me for the j 

ill I have done you. I want to tell you just once i 

that I meant no harm, only it was such a plea* 
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Bure to myself that I persuaded myself it . was 
right* I know you will forgive me* AH my life 
I will bless you." And his head fell as he spoke. 

" What have I to forgive ?" faltered EUy. " It 
seems so long ago ! — ^Faust and Margaret, and 
those pleasant drives. Am I to forgive you be- 
cause I loved you ? That was a sort of madness ; 
but it is gone. I love you still, dear John, but 
differently. I am not mad now, but in my 
senses. If I get well, how changed it will be — 
if I die " 

If she died ? Dampier, hating himself all the 
while, thought, with a chill pang, that here would 
be a horrible solution to all his perplexities^ 
Perhaps EUy guessed something of what was 
passing in his mind, for she gave him her hand 
once more, and faltered, — 

'^ My love to LsBtitia," and, as she spoke, she 
raised her eyes, with the old familiar look in 
them. 

It was more than he could bear; he stooped 
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and kissed her &ail» buming &agesB, and tbexu 
ynSoL scorehedf qiuTOEmg lipsi timed aside and 
went BofEIj out of the loom. Anthoay and 
Madame Tomneiir were Btaading ontaidey and as 
Datnpier peBsed she looked at him pLteousIy, and 
her lips izembled too, hut die did not qieak* 
It aeoned to him aomehow — only he was tUnking 
of other things-raa if Elly's good axid bad angels 
irare waiiai^ there. Se himself passed on wiih a 
hanging head ; what oonid he say to justify him- 
self ? — ^his sorrow was too real to be measiued out 
into words. Ids penitence greater almost than the 
offence had been. Even Toumeor, whom he met 
in Ihe courtyard, almost forgave him as he glanced 
at the strid&en boe that was passing out of his 
house into the street. 

After he was gone, Elly began to wander. 
Ezan^oifle, who had never taken such a bad view 
of Elly^s conditkn as the others, and who strongly 
disapproved of all this leave-taking, told Miss 
Dampier that if they wanted to kill her outright. 
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they need oxdy let in all Paris to stare at her, as 
they had beea doing fiir the last bro days; and 
Miss Bampier, ineekly taking the hint, rose in 
her torn to go. Bot EUy, from her bed, knew 
that she was abont to lea^ve her, and eried out 
piteondy, and stretdied out hex hands, iind 
clutched at her gown. 

*' Faut rester,** wlrispeied PranQoise. 

*' I mean to stay,'* said Miss Dampier, after a 
mom^at's dehberation, sitting down at the bedside 
and untying her bonnet. 

Under her bonnet she wore a little prim cap, 
with loops of grey ribbon ; out of her pocket she 
pulled her knitting and a pair of mittens. She 
folded up her mantlet and put it away; she 
signed to Pran^oise to leave her in charge. When 
Toum^xr came in he found her installed, and as 
much at home as if she were there by rights. 
EUy wiribed it, she told him, and she would stay 
were ten pasteurs opposed to it. 

Tourneur reluctantly consented at last, much 
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against his wilL It seemed to him that her 
mother onght to be EUy's best nnrse^ but 
Madame Tonmeur eagerly implored him to let 
Miss Dampier remain ; she seemed strangely 
scared and helpless, and changed and odd. ** Oh, 
if you mil only make her well ! " said she to the 
old Scotchwoman. 

'' How can I make her well ? ** Miss Dampier 
answered. ** I will try and keep her quiet, that 
is the chief thing; and if M. Toumenr will let 
me, I should like to send for my old friend, 
Dr. Bertin.** 

And her persistency overcame Toumeur's be« 
wildered objections; her quiet good sense and 
determination carried the day. Doctor Bertin 
came, and the first doctor went off in a huff, and 
Elly lay tossing on her bed. What a weary rack 
it was to her, that little white bed. There she 
lay, scorched and burning — consumed by a fierce 
fire. There she lay through the long days and 
the nights, as they followed one by one, waiting 
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to know the end. Not one of them dared think 
what ihsA end might be. Doctor Bertin himself 
could not tell how this queer illness might turn ; 
such fevers were sometimes caused by mental dis- 
quietude, he said. Of infection there was no fear; 
he came day after day, and stood pitifully by the 
bedside. He had seen her once before in her 
brilliance and health ; he had neyer cared for her 
as he did now that she was lying prostrate and 
helpless in their hands. 

Madame Jacob had carried off her children at 
the £rst alarm of fever; the house was kept 
darkened and cool and quiet; and patient Miss 
Bampier sat waiting in the big chair for good or 
for ill fortune. Sometimes of an evening she 
would creep downstairs and meet her nephew in 
the street outside and bring him news. 

And besides John, there was poor Anthony 
wandering about the house, wretched, anxious, and 
yet resigned. Often, as a boy, he had feared 
death? the stem tenets to which he belonged 

12 
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made him subjeet to ito ieirors, but now it seemed 
to him so simple a thing to die, that he wondered 
it his own past fears. EUy thought it a simple 
thing to die, bdt of this fever she was weaiy — 
of this emel pain and thirst and misery; she 
would moan a litUe, utter a few complaining words, 
and wander off into delirimn again. She had 
been worse than usual one eveningy the feyer 
higher. It was a bad aeconnt that Miss Dampier 
had to give to the doctor when he eamei to the 
anxious peojde waiting for news. All night long 
Elly's kind nurse sat patiently in the big ansi* 
chair, knitting, as was her way, or sometimes 
letting the needles fall into her kp, and sitting 
still with clasped hands and a wistful heart. The 
clocks of the city struck the dark hours as they 
passed — ^were these EUy's last upon earth ? Jane 
Dampier sadly wondered. The stars set behind 
the poplar-trees, a night breeze came shiTering 
now anid then through the open window* The 
night did not appear so very long; it seemed 
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listening by, dark and silent, identless to the 
ipreaiied nurse; &ar |»reBen%, before she knew it 
almost, it seemed as if the daim had begun ; and 
somehow, as she was watching still, die fell asleep 
for a Kttle. While she slept the shadows began 
to tremble and fade, and fly hither and thither in 
the death-like silence of the early morning, and 
when she awoke it was with a start and a chill 
terror, coming, she knew not whence. She saw 
that the room was gr^, and black no longer. Her 
heart began to beat, and with a terrified glance 
she looked ronnd at the bed where Elly was 
lying. 

She looked once, and then again, and then 
suddenly her trembling hands were clasped in 
humblest thanksgiving, and the grey head bent 
lower and lower* 

There was nothing to fear any more, Elly was 
sleeping quietly on her pillow, the fiery spots had 
faded out of her cheeks, her skin looked firesh 
and moist, the fever had left her. Death had not 

12—2 
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yet laid his cold hand oh the poor Ettle prey, 
he had not come while the nurse was sleeping — 
he had not called her as yet. I speak in this 
way from long habit and foolishness. For in 
tmthy had he come, would it have been so sad, 
would it have been so hard a &te — ^would it have 
been death with his skeleton's head, and his 
theatrical grave-clothes, and his scythe, and his 
hour-glass ? Would it have been this, or simply 
the great law of Nature working peacefully in its 
course — only the seed falling into the ground, 
only the decree of that same merciful Power which 
sent us into the world? — ^us men and women, 
who are glad to exist, and grateful for our own 
creation, into a world where we love to tarry for 
awhile? 

Jean Dampier, sitting there in the dawning, 
thought something of all this, and yet how could 
she help acknowledging the mercy which spared 
her and hers the pang of having fatally injured 
this poor little Elly, whom she had learnt to love 
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with all her jiender old heart ? It seemed a deli- 
Terance, a Uessmg a hundred times beyond their 
deserts. 

She had been prepared for the worst, and yet 
8he had shrunk with terror from the chastisement. 
Now, in this first moment of relief — ^now that, 
after all, Elly was^ perhaps, given back to them^ 
to youth, to life — she felt as if she could have 
borne the blow better than she had ever dared 
to hope. The sun rose, the birds chirped freshly 
among the branches, the chill morning spread 
oyer the city. Sleepers began to stir, and to 
awake to their daily cares, to their busy life. 
Elizabeth's life, too, began anew from this 
hour. 

Some one said to me just now that we can 
best make others happy by the mere fact of our 
own existence ; as she got well day by day, Elly 
found that it was so. How had she deserved 
so much of those about her? she often wondered 
to herself. A hindrance, a trouble, a vexation to 
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iham, WBM all she bad ever been; and yet as 
one hy one ibey eame to greet her, ahe &]t that 
they were glad. Anthony's eyes were fioll of 
tears ; Tonmenr closed bis for an instant, as be 
uttered a silent ibanksgiTmg — she herself did not 
know bow to thank them all. 
. And bere, pediaps, my story ought to end, but 
in truth it is not finished, thou^ I eboiild eease 
to write it down, and it goes on and on as the 
years go by. 
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CHAPTER vm; 

Move eastward, happy eartih, and leave 

Toiw orange stmset, waning slow 
Stem fringes of the faded ere. 

O happy planet, eastward go, 

Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy sHver sister-world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes, 

That watch me from the glen below. 

Ain> so she had left all behind, Elizabeth thonghL 
Paris^ the old house, motiier, step&ther, and 
pastenr, the courtyard, the femih'ar weadsome life, 
the dull days breaking one by one, John Bampier, 
her hopeless hopes, and her foolish fancies — she 
had left them all on the other side of the sea for 
a time, and oome away with land Miss Dampier. 
Here, in England, whither her good Mend had 
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1>lazing yellow in the west. The place grows 
clarlr; in the next room through the opei) door 
lier white bed gleams chilly ; she shudders as she 
looks at it^ and thinks of the death-bed from 
^hich she has scarce risen. There are hours, 
especially when people are still weak and exi- 
hausted by sickness, when life seems nnbearable, 
when death appears terrible, and when the spirit 
Is so weary that it aeems as if no sleep could be 
deep enough to give it rest. *^ When I am dead/' 
thought Elizabeth ; " ah me ! my body will be at 
rest, but I myself, shall I haye forgotten — do I 
want to forget ....?" 

Meanwhile Miss Dampier, wrapped in her gray 
cloak, is taking a brisk solitary little walk upon 
the wooden pier which Elly sees reflected black 
against the sea. Aunt Jean is serenely happy 
about her charge; delighted to have carried her 
off against all opposition ; determined that some- 
how or other she shall ncTcr go back; that she 
shall be made liappy one day. 
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It is hte in the antomii. Tourists are flockiiig 
home ; a littk pioeessioB of battered ladies and 
gentlemen eaoTing all sorts of bnndieSy and bags, 
and pazedSy disembarks every day; and then 
another proeeasion of ladies and gimtlemen goes 
to see them land. Any momfflxt yon may chance 
to enoomxter some wan sea-siok friend staggering 
iJong with the rest of the snifferers, who are more 
or less other people's fri^ids. The wares wash 
npmd down, painted yellow by the Bonset. There 
is no windj bat it hats been blowing hard for a 
day or two, and the sea is npt jei cahn. How 
pleasant it is^ Miss Dampier thinks; diall, fresh, 
wholesome. This good air is the very thing for 
Elfy. Along the i^Xb the old lady can see the 
people walking against the sky like little specks. 
These are pi^ty of fishing-boats out and about. 
There is Hie west still bladng yellow, and then 
a hmg gray bonk of donds; and with b hiss and 
a skrill ckmonr here comes the tosong, dark^ 
shadowed steamer across the blade and golden 
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water. All tiiie pass^gers «r« crowding on 
deck and feebly gatbering their belongii^ to- 
gethw; hem the Frederick WUliam comes close 
alongside, and as everybody else mdies along 
the pier to inspect the new comedy good old 
Jean trobs off too to see what is what. In & 
&w minates the passengears appear, slowly rising 
thiooi^ a tiap like the glK>^ in Hm Conican 
Brothers. 

Jirst, a lilac gNitleman, then a monldy green 
gentleman (evidestly a foreigner), then an orange 
lady. 

IShen a ghostly bine gaitl^nan, then a deadly 
white lady, then a pale lemon-oolonied gentlgman, 
with a red nose. 

Then a stoat lady, black in the hce, then a 
Mtering lady's-maid, irith a bandrbox. 

Then a gentleman with an ambrella. 

Jean Dampier is in lock to-night, as, indeed, 
Ae desenw to be ; a more kiiuQy, tender-hearted, 
imselMi old woman does not emt— if that is 
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a reason for being lucky — ^howeyer, she has been 
my good friend for many a long year, and it is 
not to-day that I am going to begin to pay her 
compliments. 

I was saying she is in lack, and she finds 
a nephew among the passengers — ^it is the gentle** 
man with the umbrella ; and there they are, 
greeting one another in the most affectionate 
manner. 

The Nephew. — " Let me get my portmanteau, 
and then I will come and talk to you as much as 
you like." 

The Aunt. — "Never mind your portmanteau, 
the porter will look after it. Where hare you 
been. Will ? Where do you come from ? I am 
at the * Flag Hotel,' close by." 
The Nephew.—'' So I hear." 
The Aunt.—'' Who told you that ?" 
The Nephew. — " A sour-fiEU^d woman at Paris. 
I asked for you at Meurice's, and they sent me 
to this Madame Toumeur, She told me all about 
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yon. Wliat business is it of yonrs to go about 
nursing mad girls ?" 

Aunt Jean, — "Elly is not mad. You have 
heard me talk of her a hundred times. I do 
believe I saved her life, Will i it was my business, 
if anybody's, to care for her. Her heart was 
nearly broken.*' 

The Nephew. — " John nearly broke her heart, 
did he ? I don't believe a word of it " {smiling 
very siveetly), ''Tou are always running away 
with one idea after another, you silly old woman. 
Young ladies' hearts are made of india-rubber^ 
and Lady Dampier says this one is an artful — 
designing — ^horrible — ^abominable " 

Aunt Jean {sadly). — "Elly nearly died, that 
is all. You are like all men, Will " 

The Nephew {interrupting). — " Don't ! Con- 
sider, I'm just out of the hands of the steward^^ 
Let me have something to eat. before we enter 
mto any sentimental discussion. Here {to a 
porter)^ bring m/ portmanteau to the hotel. — 
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{to a Jbfwmu), wbadL shooli I do with 
jonr eimige?" 

Win Dsmpier ms s member of the A^ine 
dab, and vent jest by year to scramble bis 
haSdMy kwwij up and down momitiuB flides. He 
iraa a defgyman, eorafortaUy installed in a bamij 
living. He was something like his oooam in 
ippearanee, but, to my mind, better locdking, 
browner, broader, with fadgbt bine eyes and a 
channing smile. He looked like a gentfeman. 
He woie a derieal waisteosL He bad been Teiy 
moflh eomplimented iqpon his good sense; and 
he liked giving adYUse, and took pains abont it, 
as he was amdoos not to lose his rqmtation. 
Now and then, however, he did foolish things, 
but he did them sensibly, whieh is a very different 
thing from doing sensible things fiM>Ii8hly. It 
seems to me that is jnst the difiGarenoe between 
men and women. 

Will was Miss Dampier's ideal of what a 
nephew should be. They walked back to the 
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hotel togetiiex, chattmng away reiy comfortably. 
He went into the coffee-ioom and ordered hia 
dinner^ and then he come back to his aunt who 
was walking, on the lawn outside. Meanwhile the 
sun went on setting, the windows Ughted up one 
by one. It was that com&rtable hour when 
people sit down in little £dendly groups and 
bireak breads and take their ease, the. business 
of the day being orer. WiU Dampier and his 
aunt took one or two turns alcmg the gxaTel path 
facing the sea; he had twenty minntm to wait, 
and he thought they ndght be well employed in 
giving good counsel. 

*' It seezns to me a very wild scheme of yours, 
carrying off this unruly young woman/' he began ; 
^* she will have to go home sooner or later. What 
good will you hare done ?" 

*^ I don't know, Tm sure," says Miss Dampier, 
meekly ; ** a holiday is good for us at all times. 
Hayen't you enjoyed yours. Will ? " 

^' I should rather think I had. You neyer saw 
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anything so pretty as Beme the other morning 
as I was coming away. I came home by the 
Rhine, you know. I saw aunt Dampier and 
Tishy for an hour or two." 

" And did you see John at Paris ? " 

" No ; he was down, at V , staying with 

the M s. And now tell me about the young 

lady with the heart. Is she upstairs tearing 
her hair? Aunt Dampier was furious." 

** So she had heard of it ? " said Miss Dampier, 
thoughtfully. And then she added rather sharply, 
'^You can tell her that the young lady is quite 
getting over her fancy. In fact, John doesn't 
deserve that she should remember him. Now, 
listen, Will, I am going to tell you a story." And 
then, in her quiet, pleasant, old-&shioned way, she 
told him her version of all that had been happening. 
Will listened and laughed, and said, *^ You will 
think me a brute, but I agree with aunt Dampier. 
Your young woman has behaved as badly as pos- 
sible ; she has made a dead set at poor John, who 
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is so YjGdn that any woman can get him, into her 
clutches." 

"What do you mean?" cries the aunt, quite 
angry. 

"If she had really cared for him, would she 
have forgotten all about him already? I warn 
you, aunt Jenny ; I don't approve of your 
heroine." 

"I must go and look after my heroine," says 
Miss Dampier, dryly. "I dare say your dinner 
is ready." 

But Will Dampier, whose curiosity at all events 
was excited, followed his aunt upstairs a9d along 
the passage, and went in after her as she opened 
a door; went into a dim chill room, with two 
wide-set windows, through which the last yellow 
streaks of the sunset were fiiding, and the fresh 
evening blast blew in with a gust as they entered. 
It was dark, and nothing could be seen distinctly, 
o^ly something white seemed crouching in a chair, 
and as the door opened they heard a low sobbing 

13 
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Bighf which seemed to coma oat of the glooia; and 
then it was all yery silent, 

''EUy, my dear duld,'' and Miaa Bampier, 
what is the matter ? " 
There was no answex* 

"^Why don't you q^ak?" said the kind dd 
lady^ groping ahoQt, and running iq» against chairs 
and tables. 

^ BecaiiBe I can't npeak without oryingy" gasps 
EBy, Iwgiauang'to oiy. ^Andit'ssonngntelhl— " 
"You are tired, dear," says aunt Jean^ "and 
eold ** — tating her hand ; and Haat taming round 
and seeing tiiat her nephew had come in with her, 
fshb said, ^* Bing the hell^ Will, and go to yoor 
dinner. If you will tell them downstairs to send 
up some tea directly I shall he obliged to you." 
William Dampier did as he was bid, and walked 
wmj eonriderably mollified towards poor Elly. 
{* One is so apt to find &ult with people," he was 
thinking. " And there she was crying iqiatairs all 
ihe time, pocw wretdi.'^ 
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He eoxM nesfer bear to see a woman ery. His 
paiisbionerB — the. women, I meam — had found 
ibis oat, and used to abed a great many tears when 
be came to sea tbem. He bad found tbem out — 
be knew thattbey bad fomxd bim out, and yet as 
snre as the apson-eomer went up, the half-crown 
eame out of the pocket* 

9.80. — Beading Boom, Flag Hotel, Boatstown. 
— Mr. William Dampier writing at a side-table to 
a married sister in India. Three old gentlemen 
eome creaking in; seket limp newspapers, and 
take their places. A young man who is going to 
town by the 10.80 train lies down on the so& and 
&lls asleep, and snores gently. A soothing silence. 
Mr. Dampier'a blunt pen trayels along the thin 
paper. • • » ''What a dear old woman aont 
Jenny is. How well cibe tells a story. Lady 
Dampier was telling me the same story the other 
day. I was very much bored. I thought each 
one person more selfish and disagreeable than the 
other. Now annt Jenny takes up the tale. The 
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personages all brighten under lier friendly old 
spectacles, and become good, gentle -hearted, 
romantic, and heroic all at once — as she is herself. 
I was a good deal struck by her report of poor 
John's sentimental imbroglio. I drank tea with 
the imbroglio this evening, and I can't help rather 
liking her. She has a sweet pretty &cey and her 
Toice, when she talks, pipes and thrills like a 
musical snu£f-box. Aunt Jenny wants her for a 
niece, that is certain, and says that a man ought 
to many the wife he likes best. You are sure to 
agree to that; I wonder what Miles says? But 
she's torn with sympathy, poor old dear, and first 
cries over one girl, and then over the other. She 
says John came to her one day at Paris in a great 
state of mind, declared he was quite determined 
to finish with all his uncertainty, and that he had 
made up his mind to break with Lstitia, and to 
marry Elizabeth, if she was still in her old way of 
thinking. Aunt Jean got frightened, refused to 
interfere, carried off the young lady, and has not 
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spoken to her on the subject. John, who is really 
hehaTing very foolishly, is still at Paris, and has 
not followed them, as I know my annt hoped he 
would have done. I can't help being very sorry for 
him. Lady Dampier has heard of his goings on. 
A Frenchman told some people, who told some 

people who you know how things get about. 

Some day when I don't wish it, you will hear all 
about me, and write me a thundering letter all 
the ' way from Lucknow. There is no doubt 
about the matter. It would be a thousand pities 
if John were to break off with Lstitia, to speak 
nothing of the cruelty and the insult to the poor 
child. 

'' And so Bosey and Posey are coming home. I 
am right sorry for their poor papa and 'mamma. 
I hope you have sometimes talked to my nieces 
about their respectable uncle Will. They are sure 
to be looked after and happy with aunt Jenny, but 
how you will be breaking your hearts after them ! 
A priest ought perhaps to talk' to you of one 
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eoDBokiiaii ^ety ceitaiii and effieadoiis. Bnt I 
bsre ahrajB foond nqr dear Pnie a better Chris- 
tian than mjBd^ and I htfve no need to preach 
to her/' 

Will Damper wrote a dose atnight Utile hand- 
imting ; onfy one side of his paper was fall, bnt 
•be did not care to write any more that nigbt : he 
pnt np his letter in his case, and walked out into 
the garden. 

It was a great starlight nigfat« The sea gloomed 
vast and black on the horizon. A fiew other people 
were walking in the garden, and they talked in 
bnshed yet distinct voices. Many of the windows 
were open and alight. Will looked np at the 
window of the room where he had been to see his 
.annt. That was aligbt and open, too, and some 
one was sitting with clasped hands, looking at the 
fiky. Dampier Jit a cigar, and he, too, walked 
along gazing at the stars, and thinking of Pme's 
kind face as he went aiopg. Other constellations 
clustered alxro her head, he thonght; between 
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ihezQ lay miles of had and sea, great eoimiries, 

oceans rashing, plains arid and unknown; Tast 

jungles, deserted cities^ cnimbfing in a broiling 

son ; it gave him a little Tertigo to ixy and realize 

what htmdreds of miles of distance stretched 

between their two beating hearts. Dktance so 

great, and yet so little; tor he conld Iotc his 

rister, and think of her, and see her, and talk to 

her, as if she was in the next room. What was 

that distance which conld be measnred by miles, 

compared to the immeftsnrafale golf that separates 

each one of ns &om the nearest aaid dearest whose 

# 
hands we may hold in onr own ? 

Will walked on, his mind fall of dim thoughts, 

such as come to most people on starlit nights ; 

when constellations are blazing, and the living 

sonl gazes with awe-stricken wonder at the great 

Kving universe, in the midst of which it waits, 

and trembles, and adores. '* The world all about 

has faded away," he thought, '^ and lies dark and 

dim, and indistinct. People are lying like dead 
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people stretched out, unconscions on their beds, 
heedless, unknowing. Here and there in the 
houses, a few dead people are lying like the 
sleepers. Are they as unconscious as. the liiring ? " 
He goes to the end of the garden, and stands 
looking upward, until he cannot think longer of 
things so far above him. It seems to him that his 
brain is like the string of an instrunient, which 
will break under the passionate vibration of 
harmonies so far beyond his. powers to render. 
He goes back into the house. Everything suddenly 
grows strangely real and familiar, and yet it 
seemed, but a moment ago, as if to-day and its 
cares had passed away for ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

To humbler functions, awful Power, 

I call thee : I niTself commend 
Unto ihj guidance from this hour. 

Oh, let mj weakness hare an end. 
Give nnto me, made lowly wise. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice— 
The confidence of reason give. 
And in the light of troth thy bondman let me liye. 

Ode to Duty. 

Elly had a litUe Indian box that her father had 
once given to her. It served her for a work-box 
and a treasure casket. She kept her scissors in it 
and her mby ring ; some lavender, a gold thimble, 
and her &ther's picture. And then in a lower tray 
were some cottons and tapes, one qt two letters, a 
pencil, and a broken silver chain. She had a 
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childish habit of playing mth it still, sometiines, 
and setting it to rights. It was lying on the 
break£Ekst-tabl6 next morning when Will Dampfer 
came in to see his aunt. Miss Dampier, who 
liked order, begged Elly to take it off, and 
Dampier politely, to Bave her the trouble, set 
it down somewhere else, and then came to the 
table and asked for some tea. The fishes had had 
no luck that mormng, ha told them; he had been 
out in a boat since seven o'clock, and brought 
back a basketful. The sea air made ihem hungry, 
no doubt, for they came by dozens — little feeble 
whiting — and nibbled at the bait. "I wish you 
would come," he said to his aunt ; " the boat bobs 
up and down in the sunshine, and the bi^eeze is 
delightfully &esh, and the people come down on 
the beach »nd stare at you through telescopes." 
As he talked to his aunt he glaiioed at Elly, who 
WBB pouring out his tea; he said to himself that 
she was certainly an uncommonly pretty girl ; and 
then he began to speculate about an odd soft look 
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in her eyes. ^'Whea, I see people with that 
expression/' he wrote to his sister, "I always 
ask myself what it means ? I haye se^i it in 
the glass, sometimes; when I have been shaving* 
Miss Gihnonr was not looking at me, bnt at the 
muffins and tea-caps. She was nicely dressed in 
hlne calico ; she was ^niling; her hair trim and 
Amy. I could hardly heUeve it was my wailing 
hanAee of the preyions night." (What follows 
is to the pxirpose, so I may as well transcribe a 
Kttle more of Will's letter.) "When she had 
potued out my tea, she took np her hat and said 
she should go down to the station, and get The 
Times for my aunt. I should have oSeareA my 
services, but aunt Jean made me a sign to stay. 
What for, do you think? To show me a letter 
she had received in the morning from that absurd 
John, who cannot n^ke up his mind. ' I do not,* 
he says, 'want you to talk poor EUy into a grande 
passion. But if her feelings are unchanged, I will 
marry her to morrow, if ribe chooses; and I daresay 
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Tishy will not break her heart. Perhaps you will 
think me a fool for my pains ; but I shall not be 
alone in the world. What was poor little EUy 
herself when she cried for the moon V This is all 
rodomontade ; John is not acting fairly by Lsetitia, 
to whom he is bound by every possible promise. 

'' My aunt said just now that it would be hard 
for Tishy if he married her, liking Elizabeth best : 
and there is truth in that. But he mustn't like 
her best; Miss Gilmour will get over her &ncy 
for him, and he must get over his for her. If he 
had only behaved like a man and married her 
right o£f two years ago, and never hankered after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, or if he had only left her 
alone to settle down with her French pasteur 

" * If— if/ cried my aunt, impatiently, when I 
said as much — (you know her way) — * he has done 
wrong and been sorry for it, Will, which of us can 
do more? I doubt whether you would have 
behaved a bit better in his place.* " 

This portion of Mr. Will's letter was written 
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at his aunt's writing-book immediately after their 
Cttle talk. Elly came in rosy from her walk, and 
Will went on diligently, looking up every now and 
then with the sense of bien-Stre which a bachelor 
experiences when he suddenly finds himself domes- 
ticated and at home with kind women. 

Miss Dampier was sitting in the window. She 
had got The Times in her hand, and was trying to 
read. Every now and then she looked up at her 
nephew, with his curly head bent over his writing, 
at Elly leaning lazily back in her chair, sewing 
idly at a little shred of work. Her hair was clipped, 
the colour had faded out of her cheeks, her eyes 
gleamed. Pretty as she^ was, still she was changed 
— how changed from the Elizabeth of eighteen 
months ago whom Miss Dampier could remember ! 
The old lady went on with her paper, trying to 
read. She turned to the French correspondent, 
and "saw something about the Chamber, the Em- 
peror, about Italy; about M. X , the rich 

banker, having resolved to terminate his existence. 
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when fortunately hiB sertant ^odbera tbe xoonx at 
the {OQciBe moxKhNdt whea hd was prepanng to 
precipitate himself « • • • *' The sezrant to pieei- 
pitale • • • * the window • » . • the. • . • * poor 
TicAiy! At my age I daA think I should have 
done with sentimental troubles. Heigho I heighol" 
fidghs Miss Dampier. 

EUy wianted some thread, and rose with a soft 
msiley and got her box and earne back to her easy 
. chair. Ont of the window they canld see all the 
pleasaxrt idle business of the little sea-port going 
on^ the people strolling in the garden^ or sitting 
in all S(»rts of queer comers^ the boats, the mari- 
ners (I do believe they are hired to stand abont 
in bine shirts^ and shake their battered old noses 
as they prose for hours together). The waiter 
eame and took away thd break&st^ Williasn went 
on with his letter, and Miss Dampier, with, John's 
little note in her pocket, was, aa I say/ reading 
the most extraozdinary things in The Times all 
about her own priTste eoncems. Nobody spoke 
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for some tea minnt^^ when suddenly came a little 
giasp, a little sigh from EUy's low chair, and the 
girl saHy ** Aunt ^ean 1 look here/' ahnost eijring, 
and held oat something in her thin hand. 

^^What is it^ my dear?" said Miss Dampier, 
looking lip hastily, and palling off her q>ectacles : 
they were dim somehow, and wanted wiping. 

*' Poor dear, dearee^ Tishy/' eried EUy, in her 
odd impetnoaa way. ** Why does he not go to 
her? Aunt Jean^ look heare, I fbond it in my. 
hox — only look here;" and she pat a httid note 
into Miss Dampier'a hand* 

Will lo<^d up corioasly from his writing* Elly 
had foigQt^n aU about him. Miss Dampier took 
the letter, and when die had read what was 
written, and then turned over the page, she took 
off hex ^sses again with a cEck, and said, ''What 
nonsense ! " 

And so it was nonsense, and yet the nonsense 
touched Elizabeth, and l»ought tears into her eyes. 
They came faster and &ster; and then suddenly 
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remembering that she was not alone, and ashamed 
that Dampier should see her cry again, she jumped 
up with a shining, blushing tear-dimmed tender 
face, and ran away out of the room. Aunt Jean 
looked at Will doubtfully, then hesitated, and gave 
him the little shabby letter that had brought these 
bright tears into the girl's eyes. Dear old soul ! 
she made a sort of confessor of her nephew. 

The confessor saw a few foolish words which 
Lastitia must have written days ago, neyer thinking 
that her poor little words were to be scanned by 
stranger eyes — ^written perhaps unconsciously on a 
stray sheet of paper. There was ** John. Dear 
John ! Dear, dearest ! I am so hap. . « • John 
and LaBtitia. John my jo. Goose and gander.'^ 
And then, by some odd chance, she must have 
folded the blotted sheet together and forgotten 
what she had written, and sent it oflf to Elly Gil- 
mour, with a little careless note about Schlan- 
genbad, and ** more fortunate next tipie," on the 
other side. 
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•* Poor Kttle Letty ! " thought Dampier, and he 
doubled the paper up, and put it back into the 
lavender box as the door opened, and Miss Gihnour 
came back into the room. She had dried her eyes, 
she had fastened on her grey shawl. She picked 
up her hat, which was lying on the floor, and 
began pulling on two very formidable looking 
gauntlets over her slim white hands. ''I am 
going for a little walk," she said to Miss Dampier. 
*'Will you*' — hesitating and blushing — "direct 
that little note of LsBtitia's to Sir John ? I am 
going along the cli£f towards the pretty little bay." 

Will was quite melted and touched. Was this 
the scheming young woman, against whom he had 
heen warned ? the woman who had entangled his 
cousin with her wiles ? 

" Aunt Jenny," he says, with a sudden glance, 
'* are you going to tell her why John Dampier does 
not go to LsBtitia ? " 

" Why does he not go ? " EUy repeats, losing 
her colour a little. 

14 
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'' He Bays that if you woxM like him to stay, 
he tbixiks be oaght not to go/' aays Jean Dam- 
pier, liesitalaiig, and tearing coniers off The Tisnes 
newspaper. 

Will Dampier turned hia broad back sad looked 
out ot imdow. Tbeie was a moment's silence. 
They could hear the tinkling of bells, the 
whistling of the sea, ihe Toices of tiie men calling 
io each other in the port : the sunshine streamed 
in : EUy was standing^^ in it, and seemed g3t 
-with a golden background* She ought to have 
held a palm in her hand, poor little martyri 

It seemed a long time, it was only a minute, 
and then she spoke ; a sweet honest blush came 
deepening into Elizabeth's pale cheeks: ^'I 
don't want to marry him because I care for him," 
.she said, in & thrilling patiietio voice. "Why 
should Lsetitia, who is so fond of him, suffer 
because I behaved so badly?'* The tears 
once more came welling up into her eyes. ''I 
shall think I ought to have died instead of 
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getting well," she said, "Aimt Jean, send 
him the little note ; make him go, dear ailnt 
Jean.** 

Miss Dampier gave \ElIy a kiss ; she did not 
Imow what to say; she conid not inflnenee her 
one way or another. 

She wrote to John that morning, taking good 
caie to look at the back of her paper first. 



" Tk^ Hotel, Soatstown, Nov. 15ih. 

*' Mt deab Jack, 

" I HAD great douhts abont communicating 
yonr letter to Elizabeth, It seemed to me that 
the path you had determined upon was one full 
of thorns and difficulties, for her, for you, and 
for my niece Laetitia. But although Elly is of 
&r too affectionate a nature ever to give up caring 
for any of her friends, let me assure you that 
her feelings are now only those of friendly regard 

14—2 
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and deep interest in yonr welfSu^. When I 
mentioned to her the contents of your letter 
(I think it best to speak plamly), she eaid, with 
her eyes foil of tears, (hat she did not want 
to marry yon — that she felt yon were bound 
to return to LaBtitia. She had been much 
affected by discovering the enclosed little note 
from your cousin. I must say that the part 
which concerns you interested me much, more 
so than her letter to her old friend. But she 
was evidently preoccupied at the time, and EUy, 
tax from feeling neglected, actually began to 
cry, she was so touched by this somewhat 
singular discovery. Girls' tears are easily dried. 
If it lies in my power she shall yet be made 
happy. 

** There is nothing now, as you see, that need 
prevent your fulfilling your engagements. You 
are all very good children, on the whole, and I 
trust that your troubles are but fleeting clouds 
that will soon pass away. That you and Lsetitia 
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may enjoy all prosperity is the sincere hope and 
desire of your 

** Affectionate old aunt, 

"J. M. Dampibe." 



Miss Dampier, having determined that she had 
written a perfectly impartial letter, pnt it up 
in an envelope, rang the bell, and desired a waiter 
to post it. 

Number twenty-three's bell rang at the same 
moment; so did number fifteen; immediately 
after a quantity of people poured in by the eleven 
o'clock train; the waiter flung the letter down 
on his pantry table, and rushed off to attend to 
half-a-dozen things at once, of which posting the 
note was not one. 

About three o'clock that afternoon Miss Dam- 
pier in her close bonnet was standing in the 
passage talking to a tall young man with a black 
waistcoat and wide-awake. 
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^'What aie jou going to do?'' he said. 
" Couldn't we go for a drive somewhei© ? " 

<<I have ordered a carriage at three/' said Miss 
Dampier, smiling. ^'We are goi^g up on the 
hills. You might come, too, if you liked it." 
And when the carriage drove up to the door there 
he waSt waiting to hand her in. 

He had always, until he saw her, imagined 
Elly a little flirting person, quite different &om 
the tall young lady in the broad hat, with the 
long cloak falling from her shoulders, who was 
prepared to accompany thenu She had gone 
away a little, and his aunt sent him to fetch her. 
She was standing against the railings looking 
out at the sea with her sad eyes. There was 
the. lawn, there was the sea> there waa Elly. 
A pretty young lady always makes a pretty 
picture; but out of doors in the sunshine she 
looks a prettier young lady than anywhere else, 
thought Mr^ Will; a& EUi^beth walked aorosa the 
grass. He was not alone iu his opinion mora 
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than one person looked np as shd passed. He 
began to think that far &ozil d^ing at foolisk> 
thing his atmt had shown her usital good sense 
in taking such good care' of this sad, charming^ 
heantifol ycmng woman. It was na use trying 
to think ill of her. With sucK & &ee as hers» 
she has a right to fall in love with aiiayhody 
she pleases^ he thought; and so, as they were 
walking towards the eaniage. Will Danxpier, 
thinking thai this was a good (opportunity for 
a little eonfidential ecunniunii^ationy said, spme-" 
what m his {oofessional manner^, ^^You 8e0ni 
out of qpirits^ Miss Gilmoor* X hope that you 
do not regret your decision of thia morning." 

'^ Yes, I do regret it/' said poor EUy^ and two 
great tears came dribhimg down her eheeks. 
'' Do you think that when a girl gites up what 
sihe Ukes best in the wcodd she is wt sorry? 
I am horribly sorry." 

Will was -very much pu^tzled how to answer 
this unexpected confidence. He saLj^ lookmg 
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rather foolish, " One is so apt to ask nxmecessaiy 
questions. Bnt, take my word for it, yon have 
done qnite right, and some day yon will be more 
glad than yon are now." 

I mnst confess that my heroine here got 
exceedingly cross. 

''Ah, that is what people say who do not 
know of what they are talking. What business 
of yonrs is my poor nnlnc^ bruised and broken 
fancy?" she said. "Ah! Why were you ever 
told? .WhatamI? What is it to you?" 

All the way she sat silent and dull, staring 
out at the landscape as they went along ; suffering, 
in truth, poor child, more than either of her 
companions could tell: saying good-by to the 
dearest hope of her youth, tearing herself away 
from the famUiar and the well-loved dreams. 
Dreams, do I say ? They had been the Bealities 
to her, poor child! for many a day. And the 
realities had seemed to be the dreams. 

They drove along a straight road, and came 
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at last to some delightfdl fresh downs, with the 
sea sparkling in the distance, and a sort of 
autumnal glow on the hills all about. The breeze 
came in fresh gusts, the carriage jogged on, 
still up hill, and Will Dampier walked alongside, 
well pleased with the entertainment, and making 
endless jokes at his aunt. She rather liked 
being laughed at ; but EUy never looked up once, 
or heeded what they said. They were going 
towards a brown church, that was standing on 
the top of a hill. It must have been built by 
the Danes a thousand years ago. There it stood, 
looking out at the sea, brown, grim, solitary, 
with its graveyard on the hillside. Trees were 
clustering down in a valley below; but here, 
up above, it was all bleak, bare, and solitary, 
only tinted and painted by the brown and purple 
sunshine. 

They stopped the carriage a little way off, and 
got out and passed through a gate, and walked up 
the hill-top. EUy went first, Will followed, and 
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Miss Dampier came bLoiAj after. A^ EUy readied 
the top of the hill she turned rounds and stood 
against the landscape, like a picture with a hack* 
gronndy and looked back and. said — 

"Do you hear?" 

The organ inside the ehnrch vas plapng a 
channty and presently some voices began chaimtmg 
to the playing of the organ. EUy went across the 
grayejard, and leant agednst the pcH^» listening. 
Five minntes went by; her anger was meHdng 
away. It was exquisitely clear, peacefnl, and 
tranquil here, up on this hiU wh^e the dead 
people were lying among the grass and daisies. 
All the bitterness went away out of her heart, 
somehow, in the golden glow. She said to her- 
self that she felt now, suddenly, for the first 
time, as if she could bury her fiEmi^ and leave ii 
behind her in this quiet place. As the durant 
went on, her whole heart uttered in ]9krmony with 
it, though her lips were mlent. She did mtft say 
to herself, what a small thing it waa that had 
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troubled her : wbafc vasb conibinatioiis were here 
to make her happy; hills^ rales^ light, with its 
wondrous refraetiona, hacmpn;, colour ;. the great 
ocean, the great world, rolling (m amid the greater; 
worlds beyond ! 

But she felt it somehow. The toices ceased,, 
and all was very, silent. 

^' Oh, give thanks," the *Psalm began again ; 
and EUy Mt that she could indeed give thanks 
tor merdiea that were more than she had ever 
des^ryed. When she was at home with her 
mother she thought — ju^ now the thought of 
returning there aearce gaye her a pang — she 
should remember to-day all the good hopes, good 
prayers^ and aspirations which had come to her 
in this peaceful grave-yard up among the hills. 
She had been selfish, discontented, and ungrateful 
all her life, smgry and chafed but an hour ago, 
and here was peace, hers for the moment; here 
was tranquil haj^iness. The mad, rash delight 
c^e had felt whea she had been with John 
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Dampier was nothing compared to this great 
natural peace and cahn. A sort of veil seemed 
lifted from her eyes, and she felt for the first 
time, that she could be happy though what she 
had wished for most was never to be hers — ^that 
there was other happiness than that which she 
had once fancied part of life itself. Did she ever 
regret the decision she had. made ? Did she ever 
see occasion to think differently from this ? If, in 
after times, she may have felt a little sad, a little 
lonely now and then — ^if she may have thought 
with a moment's regret, of those days that were 
now already past and over for ever — still she knew 
she had done rightly when she determined to bury 
the past, with all kindness, with reverent hands. 
Somehow, in some strange and mysterious man- 
ner, the bitterness of her silly troubles had left 
her — ^left her a better girl than she had been ever 
before. She was more good, more happy, more 
old, more wise, now, and, in truth, there was 
kindness in store for her, there were suns yet to 
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shine, friendly words to be spoken, troubles yet to 
be endured, other than those sentimental griefs 
which had racked her youth do fiercely. 

While they were all on the hill-top the steamer 
came into the port earlier than on the day when 
Will Dampier arrived. One of the passengers 
walked up to the hotel and desired a waiter to 
show him to Miss Dampier's room* It was empty, 
of course; chairs pushed about, windows open, 
work and books on the table. The paper was 
lying on the floorT-the passenger noticed that a 
comer had been torn off; a little box was open on 
the table, a ruby ring glittering in the tray. 
** How careless," he thought ! and then went and 
flung himself into a great arm-chair. 

So ! she had been here a minute ago. There 
was a glove lying on a chair ; there were writing 
materials on a side-table — a blotting-book open, 
pens with the ink scarcely dry ; and in this room, 
in this place, he was going to decide his fate — 
rightly or wrongly he could not tell. L»titia is 
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a oold-bk)oded little cieatnra, he k&pt sayixtg to 
himself; this girl, with all her fanlts, urith all her 
impulses, has a heart to break or to mend. My 
mother will learn too late that I eamiot solomt to 
such dietatibn. By JoYe, what a letter it id ! He 
pulled it out of his pocket, read it once more, and 
crmnpled it tp and threw it into the fire-place. It 
was certainly not a yexy wise compostion — ^lon^ 
TioioQS, wiiy tails and flonrishes. " John, words 
cannot/' &o. &c. ^' What Lady Tomsey," &c &e. 
/'How henor-stmck Major Fotterton," &c. &c.; 
and finally ocmdnded with a command that he 
should instantly return to Schlangenhad ; or, 
fiedling this, an announcement that die should 
immediately join him, wherever he might be ! 

So Skr John, in a rage, packed up and came off 
to Boatstown-^-his mother can follow him or not, 
as she chooses ; and here is walking up and down 
the room, while EUy, dnving over the hills, is 
saying &rewell, &teweQ, good-by to her old love 
lor ever. 
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Could he have really cared for anybody? By 
fiome stxange contradiction, now that the die is 
cast, now that, after all these long doubts and 
xnistnifits^ he has made wp his mind, somehow 
new doubts arise. He wonders whether he and 
EUy will be happy together? He pictures stormy 
scenes; ho intuitively shrinks from the idea of 
her nneonventionalities, her eagerness, her enthu- 
siasm. He is a man who likes a quiet life, who 
would ft^reciate a sober, happy home — a gentle, 
equaUe companion, to greet him quietly, to care 
for his tastes and his ways, to sympathize, to 
befriend him. Wh»eas now it is he who will 
have to study his companion all the rest of his 
life; if he thwart her she will foil ill of sorrow, 
if he satisfy her she will ask more and more; if 
he neglect her — ^being busy, or. weary, or what 
not — she will die of grief; if he want sympathy 
and common sense^ she will only adore him. Poor 
Ellyl it is hard upon her that he should make 
such a bugbear of h^ poor little love. His 
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courage is oozing oat at his finger-ends. He is 
in a rage with her, and with himself, and with his 
mother, and with his aunt. He and everybody 
else are in a league to behave as badly as pos- 
sible. He will try and do his duty, he thinks, for 
all that, for my hero is an honest-hearted man, 
though a weak one. It is not Lady Dampier*s 
letter that shall influence him one way or another; 
if Elly is breaking her heart to have him, and if 
Letty doesn't care one way or the other, as is 
likely enough, well then he will marry Elizabeth, 
he cries, with a stout desperation, and he dashes 
up and down the room in a ftiry. 

And just at this minute the waiter comes in, 
and says Miss Dampier has gone out foradrive^ 
and will not be back for some time. Mr. Dampier 
is staying in the house, but he has gone out with 
her, and who shall he say ? And Sir John, looking 
up, gives his name and says he will wait. 

Upon which the waiter suddenly remembers 
the letter he left in his pantiy, and, feeling 
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rather gtulty, proposes to fetch it. And by 
this time Elly, and ; WHl, and Miss Dampier 
•have got into the carriage again and are driving 
homewards. 

There was a certain humility about Elly, with 
all her ill-humours and TarietieSi which seemed to 
sweeten her whole nature. Will Dampier, who 
was rather angry with her for her peevishness, 
could not help forgiving her, when, as he helped 
her out of the carriage in the courtyard, she 
said, — 

" I don't quite know how to say it — ^but I was 
very rude just now. I was very unhappy, and I 
hope you will forgive me," and she looked up. 
The light from the hills was still in her face. 

" It was I who was rude," says Will, good- 
naturedly holding out his hand ; and of course he 
forgave her. 

The band was playing, the garden was full of 
people ; but aunt Jenny was cold, and glad to get 
home. The ladies went upstairs: Will remained 

15 
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down heLaw^.^trcSBxig isp and do^m in ihe gatdto 
idtk ihe TQBt af the people ; htA afefive o'dbek ibs 
TudirfwBgable bell ii^gaii io isng «nae mace; the 
afternoon boat was getting up its sloaiy and 
making its puBpaoBatiauB to aobs emr .to iihe 
eifiier«de. 

Will inet a £deiad of his, wbo was gma^ e¥er in 
it» and be 'walked down with him te .«ee him o£ 
He went on beard with him, fthoek bands, and 
turned to seme away* At that nnnnte some ene 
happened to look round, and Will, to bis immense 
snxpiise, reoogodaed bis «owbl That TsmB John ; 
fbeee wese his whashers; tbeie w»s no dcmbt 
aixmtiL 

He sprang ferwaid and called ihrm by name. 
'' John," be said, " jot here ? " 

''W«il!*' said JdkB, fflzdlingalitile^ ''^ynot 
me, as well as you ? are you coming across ? ** 

^ Are yon going across ? " Baid Win, doiibt- 
My. 

^^Yes," the other answered; ''I came OYtsr an 
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bosinesB; don't say aQjthixig of mj havxag heen 
here. Pray remember this. I have a pattiettiar 
reason.'' 

^' I shall fi»Ay nothing" said Will* ''I am glad 
you are going, Jahn/' he added, stiipidly. '^I 
think I know joor reason — a very nice, pietly 
reason too*" 

''So those women hate been telling you all 
about my private affairs ?" said Sir John, speaking 
quick, and looking very black. 

" Your mother told me fiarst," Will said. '' I 
SBk\r her the other day. For aU sakeg, I am glad 
you are giving up all thoughts of EUy Gil* 
mour." 

"Are you?" said John, dryly. They waited 

for a minute in Awkward silence, but as they were 

shaking hands and saying ''Good^by," suddenly 

John melted and said, '' Look here, Will, I should 

like to see her once more. Gould you manage this 

for me. I don't want her to know, you know; 

but could you bring her to the end of the pier? 

15—3 
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I am going back to Letiy, as yon see, so I don't 
think she need object." 

Will nodded, and went np the ladder and turned 
towards the house without a word, walking quickly 
and hurrying along. The band in the garden, 
burst out into a pretty melancholy dance tune. 
The sun went down peg by peg into the sea ; the 
steamer still whistled and puffed as it got up its 
steam. 

Elly was sitting alone. She had lighted a 
candle, and was writing home. Her hat was 
lying on a chair beside her. The music had set 
her dreaming; her thoughts were far away, in 
the dismal old home again, with Fran9oise, and 
Anthony, and the rest of them. She was be- 
ginning to live the new life she had been pictur- 
ing to herself; trying to imagine herself good 
and contented in the hateful old home ; it seemed 
almost endurable just at this minute, when sud- 
denly the door burst open, and Will Dampier 
came in with his hat on. 
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'' I want you to come out a little way with me/' 
he said. '' I want you to come and see the boat 
off. There's no time to lose." 

" Thank you," said EUy, " but Tm busy." 
** It won't take you five minutes/' he said. 
She laughed. ^' I am lazy, and rather tired." 
Will could not give up. He persisted: he 
knew he had a knack of persuading his old women 
at home ; he tried it on Miss Gilmour. 

'^I see you have not forgiyen me," he said; 
'* you won't trust yourself with me." 

" Yes, indeed," said Elly ; " I am only lazy." 
The time was going. He looked at his watch ; 
there were but five minutes — ^but five minutes for 
John to take leaye of his love of many a year ; but 
five minutes and it would be too late. He grew 
impatient. 

" Pray, come," he said. " I shall look upon it 
as a sign that you have forgiven me. Will you do 
me this favour — ^will you come? I assure you I 
shall not be ungratefiil." 
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Elly tbonght it odd, and still' hesitated ; but it 
seemed unkind to reflise. She got np, fetched her 
hat and cloak, and in a minttte he was hnrrying 
her along across the lawn, along the side of the 
dock, ottt to the pier's end. 

They were only just in time. ** Ton are very 
mysterions,**' said Elly. ** Why do yon care so 
much to see the boat go ont ? How chilly it is. 
Are you not glad to be here on this side of the 
water ? Ah ! how soon it will be time for me to 
go back ! " 

Win did not answer, he was so busy watching 
the people moving about on board. PufiT! puff! 
Cannot you imagine the great boat passing close 
at their feet, going out in the night into the open 
sea ; the streaks of light in the west ; Elly, with 
flushed, rosy-red cheeks, like the sunset, stan£ng 
under the lighthouse, and talking in her gentle 
Toice, and looking out, saying it would be fine 
to-morrow?' 

Can't you fancy poor Sir John leaning f^wnet a 
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pile of baggage, flmokiirg. a cigaz^ asid lookhKg up 
mstfoliy? As he slid past ha actually evoght the 
tone of her Toiee. Like a drowBBig man who« can 
see in one instant years of his past life flashiiig 
before him, Sir John saw Elly — ^a woman with 
lines of care in her face, — ^there, standing in the 
light of the lamp, with the red streams of sunset 
beyond, and the night closing in all round about ; 
and then he saw her as he had seen her once — a 
happy, unconscious girl, brightening, smiling at 
his coming: and as the picture travelled on, a 
sad girl, meeting him in the street by chance— a 
desperate, almost broken-hearted woman, looking 
up greyly into his face in the theatre. Puff! 
puff! — ^it was all over, she was still smiling before 
his eyes. One last glimpse of the two, and they 
had disappeared. He slipped away right out of 
her existence, and she did not even guess that he 
had been near. She stood unwitting for an 
instant, watching the boat as it tossed out o 
sea, and then said, " Now we will go home." A 
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sadden gloom and depression seemed to have 
oome over her. She walked along. qnite silently, 
and did not seem to heed the presence of her 
companion. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Poor forsaken Flos I 
Not all her brighti^ess, sportftilneaSy and bloom^ 
Her sweetness and her wildness, and her wit, 
Coold saye her from desertion. No ; their lores 
Were off the poise. Lore competent 
Makes better bargains than lore affluent 

Befobe he went to bed that night Dampier wrote 
the end of his letter to Prae. He described, 
rather amusingly, the snubbing which EUy had 
given him, the dry way in which Sir John had 
received his advances, the glances of disfavour 
with which aunt Jean listened to his advice. *^ So 
this is all the gratitude one gets for interfering in 
the most sensible manner. If you are as ungrateful, 
Prue, for this immense long letter, I shall, indeed. 
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have laboured in vain. It is one o'clock. Bong ! 
there it went from the tower. Good-night, dear ; 
yonr beloyed brother is going to bed. Love to 
Miles. Eiss the children all round for their and 
your aflFectionate W. D." 

Will Dampier was trot in the least like his 
letter. I know two or three men who are manly 
enough, who write gentle, gossiping letters like 
women. He waa&big^ eommonplace young man, 
straight-minded and tender-hearted, witii immense 
energy, and great good spirit^. He believed in 
himself; indeed, he tried so heartily and conscien- 
tiously to* do what: was right, that he eauld not 
help' knowing morer er Lbss that he was a good 
fe&ow. And liien. ha had a happy knaok of seeing 
one inde of a question, and having osme detec- 
mined: that so and so was the tiling to be dfflie, he 
could do so aaod sa witiiout one doubt or emni- 
pumstien. He Belonged to the sshool of aihletic 
ChristisQity. I heard some one once say^tiiafa there 
are- seme ef that sect who wrald abnost make out 
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oeck-fighting to be a reIig!Loii& ceesmeny. WiUism 
DazDpier did oat go so &r as this; fait he. heartily 
heKeTed that oDthing was wrong thsut was done 
w^ a Clmstian imd znanly spirit. He code 
across aoiuotry, he. smoked pipes, he went out 
shooting, he played billiards and cricket, he rowed 
1^ and down the river in his boat, and- he was 
chanaiing -mih all the gnunbling old men and 
women in his parish, he preached capiiial seKmons 
— short, brisk, well-considered^ EGs enjoyed life 
aaid all Ss good things with a grateful temper, and 
made most, people happy about him. 

Qsie day, EUj began to Ijiiiik what a dzffiarent 
c»ed: Will Bampier's was &om her stepfatiier's, 
only Ae did not pnt hes: thoaghtff into words. It 
was not her way. 

Tonmeiir, wilih a great heairt, set aa the groatest 
tmth, feeling^ ik& eonstaat presmce of tiliose 
mightier dispensations^ cased but litide for the 
flffidrs of to-day r tiney seenueflE to. him snbesdinate, 
imaaiiterial' ; they lest, aiii imfovfcance from eom- 
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pariflon to that awfhl reality that this man had so 
Timidly realized to himself. To Dampier, it was 
through the simple language of his daily life that 
he could best express what good was in him. He 
saw wisdom and mercy, he saw order and pro- 
gression, he saw infinite yarieiy and wonder in all 
natural things, in all Ufe, at all places and hours. 
By looking at this world, he could best understand 
and adore the next. 

And yet Toumeur*s was the loftier spirit: 
to him had come a certain knowledge and 
understanding, of which Dampier had scarce a 
conception. Dampier, who felt less keenly, 
could well be more liberal, more forbearing. 
One of these two told Elly that we were put 
into the world to live in it, and to be thankfdl 
for our creation ; to do our duty, and to labour 
imtil the night should come when no man cafi 
work. The other said, sadly, you are bom only 
to overcome the flesh, to crush it under foot, 
to turn away from all that you like most, innocent 
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or not. What do I care ? Are yon an immortal 
spirit, or are you a clod of earth? Will you 
suffer that this all-wondrous, all-precious gift 
should be clogged, and stifled, and choked, and 
destroyed, may be, by despicable daily concerns ? 
Toumeur himself set an example of what he 
preached by his devoted, humble, holy, self- 
denying life. And yet Elly turned with a sense 
of infinite relief to the other creed: she could 
understand it, sympathize with it, try to do good, 
though to be good was beyond her frail powers. 
Already she was learning to be thankful, to be 
cheerfol, to be unselfish, to be keenly penitent 
for her many shortcomings. 

As the time drew near when an answer to her 
note might be expected. Miss Dampier grew 
anxious and fidgety, dropped her stitches, looked 
out for the post, and wondered why no letter 
came. Elly was only a little silent, a little 
thoughtful. She used to go out by herself and 
take long walks. One day Will, returning from 
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C(DA of his own peiegrmaifcLeiuB, eame npon her 
sitting on the edge of a diff atarmg at the diskoit 
coast of Fiance* It laj Une, pale, like a dieam<- 
coontij, and glimmered in the Jifirizon. Who 
wonld helieYe that these was reality bagf li& 
in all earnest going on begroaid those Astim, 
hetTTcnly-looking hills ! Another time his aant 
sent him out to look for her, and he foimd her 
at the end of the pier, leaning against the 
chain, and still gaeing towards Fxance. 
In his rough, friendly maanei ha aaid, '^I 

wish you would look another way ^ometuneB, 

Miss Gilmour, up or down, or in the glass even. 

You make me feel Yory guilty, for to teU the 

truth I — ^I advised John ** 

*^ I thought so," EUy cried, internq[^ting. 

*' And you were quite right. I advised him too,'' 

she said, with a smile. ^* Don't jou think he 

has taken your advice ? " 

Will looked down uncomfortably. 'M think 

80," he said in a low tone. 
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And, nteaawhilet. Miss iDaii^er was fiitiimg 
in the window and the sunshine, knitting casUes 
is the ai£» 

*' Suppoeehe does not take this ne an answer ? 
Suppose Lffititift has fonnd Siunehody dm, suppose 
the door opens and he comes in, and the son 
shines into the room, and then he seizes EUy's 
hand, and says, * Though you give me up I 
will not give up the hope of calling you mine,* 
and Elly gknoes up br%ht» blnfihing, iiappy. . . 
Suppose La% Damper is £arieiffi, and dear 
Tishy ma^s peace? I shcmld like to see 
Elizabetjb misteess of the deaor old house. I 
think mjr inother nvBas like her. I -don't agproTB 
of cousins' marriages. • • • • How charming 
she would look earning alcmg the old oakgalleiy." 
Look at l^e old maid in the window building 
castles in the air through her spectacles. But 
it is a ridiculous sight ; 4^ is only a fat, foolish 
old woman. All her fancies are but follies flying 
away with ci^s and jingling bells — ^they loosdsh 
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through the window as the door opens and the 
yonng people come in. 

"Here is a letter for you the porter gave 
me in the hall/' said Will, as carelessly as he 
could; Jean saw Elly's eyes busy glancing at 
the writing. 



"My dbab Aunt Jean, 

"Maky thanks for your note^ and the 
enclosure. My mother and Lstitia are with 
me, and we shall all go back to Friar's Bush 
on Thursday. Elly's decision is the wisest under 
the circumstances, and we had better abide by 
it. Give her my loye. Lsetitia knows nothing, 
as my mother has had the grace to be silent. 
" Yours aflfectionately, 

"J. C. D." 
" P.S.— You will be good to her, won't you ? " 

Miss Dampier read the note imperturbably. 
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but while she read there seemed to run through 
her a oold thrill of disappointment, which was 
so unendurable that after a minute she got up 
and left the room. 

When she came back, Elly said with a sigh, 
** Where is he?" 

**At Paris," said Miss Dampier. "They 
haye saved him all trouble and come to him. 
He sends you his love, Elly, which is very hand- 
some of him, considering how much it is 
worth." 

" It has been worth a great deal to me," said 
Elly, in her sweet voice. "It is all over; but 
I am grateful still and always shall be. I was 
very rash ; he was very kind. Let me be grateful, 
dear aunt Jean, to those who are good to 
me." And she kissed the old woman's shrivelled 
hand. 

Miss Gilmour cheered up wonderfully from 
that time.' I am sure that if she had been angry 
with him, if she had thought herself hardly 

16 
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used, if ahe had had mote of what people eall 
self-Fospeet, leaa of ikat siroet htmiilit]^ oi mktoM, 
it would not h&ve beea so^ 

As the short, happy, delightful mat weeks which 
she was to spend wifch Miss Basnpiar came to 
an end, she began to use all her philosophy and 
good resolves to reconcite hfiisielf to going home. 
Will Dampi^ was gone. He had only been 
able to stay a wedc. They xniflsed hinu Btit 
still they mona^ to be very comfortable to- 
gether. Tea-talk, long walks, long honrs on 
the sands^ novels and story-books,, idleness and 
contentment — why couldn*t it go on for ever? 
Elly said*. Annt Jean laughed and said they 
might as well be a eoi^la of jelly-fish at once. 
And BO the time went by, but one day just 
before she went away, Ms. Will appealed again 
unexpectedly. 

Elly was sitting in tixe sua on the beach, 
throwing idle stones into the sea. She had put 
down her novel on the shingle beside her. It 
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WBB Deerbrookr I tliink — an^ old £aYOiudte of Jean 
Daanpias's.. E^vevyibod; kao^sra vfhal twelve 
o'oknk IB Wm on a fine dajr ^ the aea-sode* 
Si sunnff 10i3e dnldxen,. nmses m cleBO: cotton 
gGivms-, g^i^ of jo^mg hdiesc seofctered Iiere and 
there; it means a great cheerfalness and tnmr 
qnilCty^. & deiigbtfioLl giiMer, and li&>. and li^t : 
hftppir finlks pkashing ia the wato^. bathing-dreBseft 
drying: in. the fiHin^ all aerts of aAhe%, pains^ 
tronbleB^ yanishing like inist in ita friendly 
beamsi* EUy was thinking: ^' Yes^ haw pleasant 
and nice it is, and haw good^ how deaar annt 
Jean i9. ! Only six months^ and she says I am 
to eome- to her in her eettage again." (^lash 
a stone goes into the water.) " Only sir months ! 
I will try and spend them better than I ever 
spent ak months, be&ie* Eugh! If it was 
not for Mme* Jacob •.••>! really do kve 
my ste^ther, and conid 'liye happily enough 
with him." (Splash.) Suddenfy an idea came 
to Elly — the Pastenr Bonlot was the idea. 

16—2 
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'^Why should not lie marry Mme. Jacob? He 
admires her immensely. Ah! what, fan that 
would be I " (Splashy splash, a couple of stones.) 
And theUi tramp, tramp, on the shingle behind 
her, and a cheery man's voice says, ^'^re 
you are ! " 

Elly stares up in some surprise, and looks 
pleased, and attempts to get up, but Will Dam- 
pier — he was the man — sits down beside her, 
opens his umbrella, and looks very odd. '^ I only 
came down for the day," he said, after a little 
preliminary talk. '^ I have been with aunt Jean ; 
she tells me you are going home to-morrow." 

"Yes," says Elly, with a sigh; "but I'm to 
come back again and see her in a little time." 

" I 'm glad of that," says the clergyman. 
" What sort of place do you live in at Paris ? " 

"It is rather a dull place," says Elly. "I'm 
very fond of my stepfather; besides him, there 
is Anthony, and five young pupils, there is an 
old French cook, and a cross maid, and my 
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mother, and a horri a sister of Monsieur 

Toumeur's, and Ton Ton and Lou-Lou, and 
me. 

"Why, that is quite a little colony/' said 
Dampier. "And what will you do there when 
you get back ? " 

"I must see," said the girl, smiling* "Till 
now I have done nothing at all; but that is 
stupid work. I shall teach Tou-Tou and Lou- 
Lou a Uttle, and mind the house if my mother 
will let me, and learn to cook from FrauQoise. 
I have a notion that it may be useful some day 
or other." 

" Do, by all means," said Will ; " it is a capital 
idea. But as years go on, what do you mean 
to do? Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou will grow up, 
and you will have mastered the art of French 
cookery " 

" How can you ask such things ? " Elly said, 
looking out at the sea. " I cannot tell, or make 
schemes for the future." 
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" Vtay forgivB md," «aid Will, '' for Bflkixig snifli 
B qnesiioxii )mt harve ycm amy idrai of msirrjsEng 
M. Anthony eventually ? " 

''He IB ft dear old fellow," said EUy, fliXBhing 
up. ^^ I am not going io sskBwesr any snob ^pieB- 
tions. I am not half good enough for hkxH-^that 
is my an«wer.** 

"But suppose ?" 

** Pray donH suppose. I am not gomg to snarry 
anybody, or to fhmh mudh about sueh ibings ever 
again. Do you imagine 'that I aon not the wster 
for "aM my expeirienioe ? " 

" Are you wise now ? " said Will, still ia iris 
odd (manner. 

'^ Look at that pretfy litiib dSsiBiig-smadk," £Uy 
interrupted. 

^:^ow it," be wBoxt mi^ ne^Gr haBdipg, ''by 
curing yourself of your fancy for my cousin Jcim ; 
If ouaramg youssel^ and becoming fiome iiay a 
really usefdl personage and omem^ber ef socieUtp."' 

Elly stared at him, as well die mdght. 
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** Gome back to Englaitd some day^'' lie ^son* 
liBtiBd, still lookmg awa^, **i& yimr heme, to 
yoia* best Tooation in life^ to be liappy, .and usefdl, 
and ^^B-lnved/* he said, mUk a sweet mfleidcxQ 
in bis vedee ; ^ tbat is no vex; bard fdfce," 

*'Wbat are yon talMng abont?" said Elly. 
^ How can I oore mpalf ? How can I eyer forget 
whiit is past ? I am net going to be discantented, 
or to be poiticnlarly hsj^ at home* I am going 
to try — to try and do my best." 

'^^ Welly then, do yomr best to get ciai<ed of this 
hopeless nonsense,^ said Mr. William Dampier^ 
''and iiitm yomr ihonghts to areal good sense, 
to the real business of life, and to making yonr- 
self and others happy, instead of waiting and 
maiodHng awa^ ^£he next few best years of yomr 
life, regretting and hankezing aftetr what is past 
and muittffimable. Far soime strong nunds, who 
can defy the world, and stand «Ione withoiit £he 
need of sympathy ai&d jmstasBmBnt, it as a fine 
thing to be &ithM to a ehimemy" he saod, with 
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a paihetie ring in bis voice. " Bnt I assore yon 
infidelity is better atOI sometimes, more human, 
more natoiBl, particnlarly for a confiding and 
nncertain person like yourself.*' Was he thinking 
of to-day as he spoke ? Was he only thinking of 
EUy, and preaching only to her ? 

^'Tou mean I had better many him?" said 
Elly, while her eyes filled up with tears, and 
she knocked one stone against another. ''And 
yet aunt Jean says, ' No ! * — that I need not 
think of it. It seems to me as if I — ^I had 
rather jump into the sea at once," said the girl, 
dashing the stones away, ''though I love him 
dearly, dear old fellow ! " 

"I did not exactly mean M. Anthony," said 
Will, looking round for the first time and smiling 
at her tears and his own talk. 

Elizabeth was puzzled still. For, in truth, her 
sad experience had taught her to put but little 
faith in kindness and implications of kindness — 
to ttach little meaning to the good-nature and 
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admiration a beautiful young woman was certain 
to meet with on every side. It had not occurred 
to her that Will, who had done so little, seen 
her so few times, could be in love with her ; when 
John, for whom she would have died, who said 
and looked so much, had only been playing with 
her, and pitying her as if she had been a child ; 
and she said, still with tears, but not caring 
much — 

'^ I shall never give a different answer. I believe 
you are right, but I have not the courage to try. 
I think I could try and be good if I stay as I am ; 
but to be bound and chained to Anthony all the 
rest of my life — once I thought it possible; but 

now You who advise it do not know what 

it is." 

"But I never advised it," Will said; "you 
won't understand me. Dear Elizabeth, why 
won't you see that it is of myself that I am 
speaking ? " 

Elly felt for a moment as if the sea had rushed 
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up snddeiily^ and joaught her amag od its bUkvwfi; 
andihexi the next momaiit.Bbe found tlmt^he was 
only sitting ci^ring in ihe fiun, on fhe saad& 

^' Look hesre : eveoey .dafr I Jim^ I get ^^iOKBe £aii, 
wovfie/' fibe sobbed. *^I SM mth one ^person, 
^er anotJier — I dant dfiBer\» that you .doiould 
ever speak to me again — ^I can't try -and talk Bboat 
myself— I do like yon, and— and yet I knmr that 
the only person I care for really is the one ;dbo 
does not cave ior me ; and if I manded you to- 
morrow^ «nd I saw John <coniing jdong the street 
I should rush awsy to meet Mm. I don't -viant to 
marry bim, aitd I don't know <wbat I wsant. But, 
indeed, I bave tried to be good. Yon asB stnm^ 
than me, :don^t be iiard upon me." 

" My dear little girl," said Will, loyally md 
kindly, '^ dion't lie unhappy, ^^au hsurn not Sitbei 
with me. IxoiddnU be bard upon you if I tned : 
you are a {sUMeU little soul. SbaU I tell yon 
about myself? Once not so very long agoLlsfaid 
Tiflby almcst m rneHl as y^u like John. Theire, 
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now, yon see that you have done no great harm, 
and only helped to cheer me up again, and I am 
sure that you and I. will be just as good Mends as 
ever. As for John," he added, in quite a different 
tone, "the sooner you forget all about him the 
better." 

Will took her hand, which was lying limp on 
the shingle, said *** Good-by," tooi up his umbrella, 
and walked &way. 

And so, by some strange Brrongement, ^Hly put 
away from her a Becond time ihe lave of it goad 
and honourable man, and turned back impotently 
to the memQiy — it was bo more — of « dead and 
buned pasi^on. Was iihis madnefis or wisdom ? 
Was 'Sob the decree of Me er of Mly? 

She sat all in a maae, Btaring at 4he sea and the 
waTelets, and in half an hffm Tindied iab) ^Khe 
^fctzug-iioom, fixmg her avms round Muss Bampier'a 
neck, and told her a31 that hafpensd. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Of all the giiftB of hesvea to ns below, Hiat ieUdty is tihe sum 
and the duel I tremble as I hold it, lest I should lose it, and 
be left alone in the blank world without it. Again, I feel humi- 
liated to think that I possess it : as hastening hmne to a wann 
fireside, and a plentiful table, I feel ashamed sometimes before 
the poor outcast beggar shiyering in the street. 

Elly expected, she did not know why, that there 
would be some great difference when she got back 
to the old honse at Paris, Her heart sank as 
Clementmei looking just as nsoal, opened the great 
door, and stepped forward to help with the box. 
She went into the courtyard. Those cocks and 
hens were pecketting between the stones, the 
poplar-trees shivering, Fran9oise in her blue gown 
came out of the kitchen : it was like one of the 
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dreams which used to haunt her pillow. This 
sameness and monotony was terrible. Already in 
one minute it seemed to her that she had never 
been away. Her mother and father were out. 
Mme. Jacob came downstairs with the children to 
greet her and see her. Ah! they had got new 
frocks, and were grown — ^that was some relief. 
Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou were not more delighted 
with their little check black-and-white alpacas 
than Elly was. 

Anthony was away — she was glad. After the 
first shock the girl took heart and courage, and set 
herself to practise the good resolutions she had 
made when she was away. It was not so' hard as 
she had &ncied to be a little less ill-tempered and 
discontented, because you see she had really be- 
haved so very badly before. But it was not so 
easy to lead the cheerful devoted life she had pic- 
tured to herself. Her mother was very kind, very 
indifferent, very unhappy, Elizabeth feared. She 
was ill too, and out of health, but she bore great 
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— yfli»rmg niiii wnpABrftd. patiffHH and. coBBbBDBjL 
Tomeor kobd iMiggwil and vom. Had lie 
iMgan ta diaaoiv fhak ha oaaU not 
Ida inb, thai lie had not mar j iaJ the. 
fimdad ha knew bd mil, hob aoma qo&a jEffiamiH: 
pacaoB.? M-tsBiper, diBcontent, ha eonld haTe 
cncfaned and daalt idih, hnJ^ a teoonbla mistziut 
aaad doid>t had coma into his heari», he did not 
knvar how at whan, and had nearly beokan &. 

A gloom seemed hanging over thicr sad honae; 
a soit q£ hopeIeB9 dapeamesSb. Po you* nBanaober 
how aheerfiil and contented Carolaie had been 
at fifst? By degseea Ae began to get a Httle 
tired mVar and then— & litfle weary. AH these 
tbinga giiea¥ jnst a. little in^id and distaetefoL 
D(^ yon know that toitiixe to which aome poor 
slayes have been subjeeted? I believe it ia only 
a drop o£ water feJlisig at regular interyahi upon 
their heada. At fiist they scarcely heed it, and 
talk and laugh ; then th^ become cdlant ; and still 
the drop &lli3 and drips. And then they moan 
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imcE beg* &r metcj, aad crtiU it £bJI8 ;. and then 
sereanL ond witk faoranr; tmi ecyr wsL&r deat&>. for 
this is moue ibaa Ifiajroan: beas— boi still it goes 
on fiJling* I hsoA laad: th& aomewheise^ and it 
seems t<r me &ssk this allies to GamUne: Tour- 
nenr, and to the tendble life which had began 
ferher. 

Has hsalth failed, asid she daily last strength 
and; intesest: in the things bjr which s&e was 
sarronnded; then they became weeiisome. Her 
tired frame was not eqmJ to the constant exer- 
tions she had imposed upon herself :feom being 
wearisome, Hlkej grew hateful to her ; and, one by 
one, ^e gaTO them up. Then^ &e terribfe same- 
ness of a life in which her heaart was no longer 
set, seemed to cmgdi her down day by day:* a life 
never li^ed from high and honourable motives, but 
for mean and despicable ends; a life lofty and 
noble to those who, with great hearts and good 
courage, knew how to look beyond it, and not to 
care for the things of the world, but dull and 
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terrible beyond expression to a woman whose 
whole soul was set amidst the thorns and thistles ; 
and who had only mshed by chance into this 
narrow path blindfold with passion and despair. 

Now she has torn the bandage off her eyes; 
now she is struggling to get out of it, and beating 
against the thorns, and wearily trying to trace 
back her steps. EUy used to cry out in her 
childish way. Caroline, who is a woman, is silent, 
and ntters not one word of complaint ; only her 
cheeks &11 away and her eyes glare out of great 
black rings. 

EUy came home blooming and well, and was 
shocked and frightened at first to see the change 
which had come over her mother. She did not 
ask the reason of it, but, as we all do sometimes, 
accepted without much speculation the course of 
events. Things come about so simply and natu- 
rally that people are often in the midst of strangest 
histories without having once thought so, or won- 
dered that it should be. Very soon all the gloomy 
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house, ihongli she did not know it, seemed 
brightened and cheered by her coming home. 
Even Mme. Jacob relented a little when she 
heard Tou-Tou and Lon-Lou's shouts of laughter 
one day coming through the open window. The 
three girls were at work in the garden. I do not 
know that they were doing much good except to 
themselyes. It was a keen, clear, brilliant winter 
morning, and the sun out of doors put out the 
smouldering fires within. 

The little girls were laughing and working with 
all their hearts. Elly was laughing too, and 
tearing up dried old plants, and heaping broken 
flower-pots together. Almost happy, almost con- 
tented, almost good. . . . And there is many a 
worse state of mind than this. She was sighing 
as she laughed, for she was thinking of herself, 
pacing round and round the neglected garden once 
not so long ago ; then she thought of the church 
on the hill-top, then of Will Dampier, and then 
of John, and then she came upon a long wriggling 

17 
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imna, and tha jumped sway «nd fingot to be 
iflntiaiontaL Bendes woddng in the gudan, she 
st&k to teaching the childien in her mother^B schooL 
What this giii tezned her hand to, ahe alivays 
did well and thenmg^. She eTen vent to ^dait 
maoB ci the aick people, and though she never 
took kiiidly to theae exerciaes, the children liked to 
aay tiieir leaaona to her, and die aiek people nere 
{^ when she eame in« She vaa Terjr pc^odar 
with them all ; perhaps the reason waa, that ahe 
did not do these thii^ from a sense of daty, and 
did not look npon the poor and the aide as so 
many of na do, as a sdfiah means fixr self-advanee- 
ment; die irent to ihem becanse it was more 
conrenient tta hex to go than for anybody else — 
she only thought of their needs, grumbled at the 
trouble ahe was taking, and it never oeouxxed to 
her that this nneonsdonsness was as good as a 
good eonscienoe. 

My dear littte Elizabeth ! I am gkd that at 
last she is behaving pretty well. Tonmenr atrokea 
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lier iiead Bomdtimes, and holds out iiis kind band 
to her when she comes into bin joom« His eyes 
follow her fbndiy as if he were her &iber« One 
day she told him about WilUam BampiBr. He 
mghed as he heard the story. It was all ordained 
for the best, he said to hitniffiif. But he wonld 
hove been glad to know her happy, and he patted 
her cheek and went into his study. 

Miss Bampier's letters were Eliy's best trea- 
sures : how eagedy she took them fiom Clemen- 
iine's hands, how she tote them open and read 
them once, tinee, tbrioe ! No no^ds interest people 
so much as tiieir own — a story in which yon have 
ever so litUe a part to enact tiuills, and excites, 
and amnses to the Tery last. Yon don^ skip the 
reflections ; the descriptionB do not weary. I can 
fmcy EUy sitting in a heap on &e flo<ar, and 
spelling oat Miss Dampier's ; Ton-Toa and Lon- 
Lou looking on with respectfol wonder. 

Bnt suddenly the lett^^s seemed to her to 
change. They became short and reserved; they 

17—2 
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were not interesiiiig any more. Looked for so 
smdoiufyy ibey only Inonghi disappointment when 
they came, and no word of the people about whom 
she longed to hear, no mention of their doings. 
Eyen Lady Dampier's name would have been 
welcome. But there was nothing. It was in vain 
she read and le-read so eagerly, longing and 
thirsting for news. 

Things were best as they were, she told herself 
a hundred times ; and so, tiiongh poor Elly sighed 
and weariedi and thongh her heart sank, she did 
not speak to any one of her trouble: it was a 
wholesome one, she told herself, one that must be 
surmounted and OTercome by patience. Some- 
times her work seemed ahnost greater than her 
strengih, and then she would go upstairs and cry 
a little bit and pity herself, and sop up all her 
tears, and then run round and round the garden 
once or twice, and come back, with bright eyes 
and glowing cheeks, to chatter with Fran9oise, to 
look after her mother and Stephen Toumeor, to 
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scold the pupils and make jokes at them^ to romp 
with the little girls. 

One day she found her letter waiting on the 
hall-table, and tore it open with a trembling hope. 
. • . Aunt Jean described the weather, the pigsty, 
made yaluable remarks on the news contained in 
the daily papers, signed herself, ever her affec- 
tionate old Mend. And that was all. Was not 
that enough ? Elly asked herself, with such a sigh. 
She was reading it over in the doorway of the • 
8alle-&-manger, bozmeted and cloaked, with all the 
remains of the mid-day meal congealing and dis- 
ordered on the table. 

"Es-tu pr6te, Elizabeth?" said Tou-Tou, 
coming in with a little basket — ^there were no 
stones in it this time. *' Tiens, Toilk ce que ma 
tante enyoie a cette pauvre Madame Jonnes." 

Madame Jonnes was only Mrs. Jones, only 
an old woman dying in a melancholy room 
hard-by— in a melancholy room in a deserted 
street, where there were few houses, but long 
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walls, where ibe mould was feeding, snd ydl- 
low placards were pasted and de&ced and flap- 
ping in shreds, and where EUy; picking h^ £ttle 
steps orei the stones, saw blades of grass growing 
between them« There was a cktmUer — a great 
wood-yard — on one ade; now and then a dark 
doorway leading into a Mack and filthy eonzt, out 
of which a gutter would come with evil smells, 
flowing murkily into the street; in the distance, 
two figures passing ; a child in a nightcap, tiliump- 
ing a doll upon a kerbstone ; a dog snuffing at a 
heap ; at the end of the street the placarded backs 
of tall houses built upon a rising groimd ; a man 
in a blouse wheeling a track, and singing out 
dismally; and meanwhile^ good old Mrs. Jones 
was dying dose at hand, under this bk<^ and 
crumbling doorway, in a room (^>6ning with cracked 
glass-doors upon the yard. 

She was lying alone upon her bed ; the nurse 
they had sent to her was gossiping with the porter 
in his lodge. Kindly and dimly her eyes opened 
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and smiled fiomefaow st tiie girl^. oat of the h&eA 
bed, oiiiof a mysteiyof pidii, c^gnef^andsoIitBde* 

It ^vss a mj^imj indrad, niuch EUzabe^^ 
standing beside it, mold not understand, thongii 
die beiseK had kin sa lately and so resignedly 
upon a eonch of nsknimis. Age, abandonment^ 
se^enfy years of fife — hem many of grief and 
troxiUe ? As e^ lodkBd at the dying, indifieient 
fetee, she saw that they were almost ended. And 
in the midst of her pity and shrinking conqiftssion 
Elly thought to hoiself that she wonld ehange all 
with the siek woman, at that minnte, to have 
endnred, to hare snrmonnted so mnch« 

She sat with her till the dim twilight came 
through the dirty and patehed panes of the 
windows^ Even as she waited there her thoughts 
went wandering, and she was trying to pictare to 
herself faees and scenes that she eould not see« 
She knew that the shadows were creeping roond 
aboat those whom she loved, as qnietly as they 
were rising here in this sordid room. It was their 
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eTening as it was hers; and then she said to 
herself that they who made np so large a part of 
her life must, perforce, think of her sometinies : 
she was part of their liyes, even though they 
shonld ntterly neglect and forget and abandon 
her; even though they should neyer meet again 
from this day ; though she should never hear their 
names so mudti as mentioned ; though their paths 
should separate for ever. For a time they had 

travelled the same road ah ! she was thankful 

even for so much ; and die unconsciously pressed 
the wasted hand she was holding : and then her 
heart thrilled with tender, unselfish gladness as 
the feeble fingers tried to clasp hers, and the 
faltering whisper tried to bless. 

She came home sad and tired from her sick 
woman's bedside, thinking of the last kind gleam 
of the eyes as she left the room. She went 
straight upstairs and took off her shabby dress, 
and found another, and poured out water and 
bathed her face. Her heart was beating, her 
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hands trembling. She was remembering and 
regretting; she was despairing and longing, and 
yet resigned, as she had learnt to be of late. She 
leant agamst the wall for a minute before she went 
down ; she was dressed in the blue dress, with her 
favourite little locket hanging round her neck. She 
put her hand tiredly to her head; and, so she 
stood, as she used to stand when she was a child, 
in a sort of dream, and almost out of the world. 
And as she was waiting a knock came at the door. 
It was Clementine who knocked, and who said, in 
the sing-song way in which Frenchwomen speak — 
" Mademoiselle, voila pour tous." 

It was too dark to see anything, except that it 
was another familiar-looking letter. Elly made 
up her mind not to be disappointed any more, 
and went downstairs leisurely to the study, where 
she knew she should find Toumeur's lamp alight. 
And she crossed the hall and turned the handle of 
the door, and opened it and went in. 

The lamp, with its green shade on the table, lit 
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1^ one pftrfc ci ihe rooxn^ bat in the dnskineser, 
i rtanfliTig by the stove end talldng eagerly, wese 
two poopk whom she eoold not distingniali veiy 
plainly. One of them was Tonznenr^ w1k> looked 
zeimd and esme to meei her, and took her hand; 
and the other • • • • 

Snddenly her heart began to beat so that her 
breath was taken away. What was' this ? Wha 

was this ? What chanee had she come npon ? 

Sndb mad herpes as hers, were they eyer fdMUed ? 
Was this moment, so sudden, so nnlooked for, the 
one for which she had despaired and longed ; for 
which she had waited and lived throngh an eternity 
of grief? Was it John Dampier into whose hand 
Toumenr put hers? Was she still adeep and 
dreaming one of those delighting but terriUe 
dreams, from which, ah me! she must awake? 
Li this dream she heard the pasteur saying, ** II a 
bien des choses & vous dire, EEzabeth,'" and then 
he seemed to go away and to leave them. 

In this dream, bewildered and trembKng, with a 
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deflperate effort, she pnQed hear hand away, and 
said, ^'Wbsk does it mean? Where is Tiahy? 
Why do yoa eome^ John ? Why don't yon le8?e 
xne in peace ? " 

And then it wab a dream no longer, but a troth 
and a reality, when John began to speak in his 
fiunihsr way, and she heard his voice, and saw 
him before her, and — ^yes, it was he ; and he said, 
*^ Tishy and I ha^e had a qnanrel, Elly. We are 
nothing to one another any more, and so I have 
oome to you— 4ao — ^tp— tell yon that I have behaved 
like a fool all this time." And he turned very red 
as he spoke, and then he was siknt, and thai he 
took both her bands and spoke again: ^ Tell me, 
dear," he said,. looking up inta her sweet eyes, — 
*'Elly, ten me, would you — won't you— be content 
with a fool fer a husband?" And Elizabeth 
Gilmour cmly answered, " Ob, John, John ! " and 
burst into a great flood €ft fasppy tears: tears 
whidi feO raining peace and o^ after this long 
drought and misery; tears which seemed to speak 
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to him, and made him sad, and yet happier 
than he had ever dreamt of or imagined; tears 
which quieted her, soothed her, and hekled all 
her troubles. 

Before John went away that night, Elly read 
Miss Dampier*s letter, which explained his expla* 
nations. The old lady wrote in a state of 
incoherent excitement. — ^It was some speech of 
Will's which had brought the whole thing 
about. 

"What did he say?" Elly asked, looking up 
from the letter, with her shining eyes. 

Sir John said, "He asked me if I did not 
remember that church on the hill, at Boatstown ? 
We were all out in the garden, by the old statue 
of the nymph. Tishy suddenly stopped, and 
turned upon me, and cried out, when was I last 
at Boatstown ? And then I was obliged to confess, 
and we had a disagreeable scene enough, and she 
appealed to William — ^gave me my cong6, and I 
was not sorry, Elly." 
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" But had you never told her about ? " 

** It was jErom sheer honesty that I was silent/' 
said Sir John ; '' a man who sincerely wishes to 
keep his word doesn't say, * Madam, I like some 
one else, but I will marry you if you insist upon 
it;' only the worst of it is, that we were both 
uncomfortable, and I now find she suspected me 
the whole time. She sent me a note in the 
evening. Look here : " — 

The note said — 

'^I have been thinking about what I said 
just now in the garden. I am more than ever 
decided that it is best we two should part. But 
I do not choose to say good-by to you in an angry 
spirit, and so this is to tell you that I forgive 
you all the injustice of your conduct to me. 
Everybody seems to have been in a league to 
deceive me, and I have not found out one true 
friend among you all. How could you for one 
moment imagine that I should wish to many 
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a man 'who prefeized another w)man? You 
may hare been influenced and vorked npon ; 
but for all that I dionld neyer be able to place 
confidenee in 70a again, and I &d it is best 
and happiest for ns both that all should be at 
an end between us. 

^'You will not vender that, thongh I tty to 
f(»giTO yon, I cannot help feeling indignant at 
the way in which I haye been nsed. I could 
never understand exactly what was going on 
in yonr mind. Yon were silent, yea equivocated ; 
and not you only, eTerybody seems to have 
heen thinking of themselTes, and nerer once 
for me. Even William, who professes to care 
for me still, only spoke by chance, and revealed 
the whole history. When he talked to you 
about Boatstown, some former suspicions of mine 
were confirmed, and by the most fortunate chance 
two people have been saved frcmi a whole lifetime 
ofregreL 

'^ I will not trust myself to think of the way 
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in which I Bhoold ham been bartered had I 
only diseoTered ihe truth when it was too late. 
If I speak plainly, it is in justice to myself 
and from no nnkindness to yon; £ur thcmgh 
I bid yon fiEureweU^ I can rtill sinorady siga 
myself 

'' YooiB affectionately, 

EUy read i^e letter, and ga^e it back to him, 
and sighed, then smiled, then sighed again, 
and then went oa with Miss Sampior's qpistle. 

For some time past Jean Dampier wrote she 
had noticed a growing suspicion and estrangement 
betwe^i the engaged couple. John was brusque 
and morose at times, Tishy cross and defiant. 
He used to come oTer on his brown mare, and 
stop at the cottage gate, and ask about EUy, 
and then interrupt her before she could answer 
and change the talk. He used to give her 
messages to send, and then rekact them. He 
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was always philosophizing and disconrsing about 
first affections. Lsetitia, too, used to come and 
ask aboat Elly. 

Miss Dampier hoped that John himself would 
put an end to this false situation. She did not 
know how to write about either of them to EUy. 
Her perplexities had seemed unending. 

''But I also never heard that you came to 
Boatstown/' Elly said. 

" And yet I saw you there," said John, " stand- 
ing at the end of the pier." And then he went 
on to tell her a great deal more, and to confess 
all that he had thought while he was waiting 
for her. 

Elly passed her hand across her eyes with the 
old &miliar action. 

''And you came to Boatstown, and you Irent 
away when you read Tishy's writing, and you 
had the heart to be angry with me ? " she 
said. 

"I was worried, and out of temper," said 
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John. "I felt I was doing wrong when I ran 
away from Tishy. I blamed ;^ou because I was 
in a rage' with myself. I can't bear to think 
of it. But I was punished, Elly. Were you 
ever jealous?" She laughed and nodded her 
head. "I daresay not," he went on; "when 
I sailed away and saw you standing so confiden- 
tially with Will Dampier, I won't try and tell 
you what I suffered. I could bear to give you 

up — ^but to see you another man's wife ^Elly, 

I know you never were jealous, or you would 
understand what I felt at that moment." 

When their tite-h-tite was over they went 
into the next room. All the family congratulated 
them, Madame Toumeur among the rest; she 
was ill and tired that evening, and lying on the 
yellow Utrecht velvet sofa. But it was awkward 
for them and uncomfortable, and John went 
home early to his inn. As Elly went up to 
bed that night Fran9oise brought her one other 
piece of news — ^Madame Jonnes was dead. They 

18 
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lifld sent to acquaint the police. But Elly was 
80 happy^^ that». thougii she tried, she could not 
be less happy because of this. All the night 
she lay awake, giyixig thaaks and praise, and 
saying oyer to herself, a hundred times,. ''At 
last— at last ! *' 

At last! afber all this long rigmarole. At 
last ! after all these despairing adjectiyes and 
adyerbs. At last \ after all these thousands of 
hours of grief and despair. Did not that one 
minute almost repay her for them all? She 
went on telling herself, as I have said,, that this 
was a dream — &om which she need neyer awake. 
And I, who am writing her stcH^, wonder if it is 
so — ^wonder if eyen to wusii dreams as these there 
may not ba a waking one day, when all the 
yiskms that surround us shall yanish and dis- 
appear for eyer into eternal sHence and obHyion. 
Dear faces — ^yoiees whose tones speak to us eyen 
more familiiurly than the tender words which 
they utter ! It would, in truth, se^n almost too 
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hflid to bear, if we did mA guess — if we were 
not toldr— how^ the loTe wbkh makes aofik things 
so dear to us endures in the etemitjr out of 
which they hove passed. 

Happiness like Elly'a is so vague and so great 
that it is impossible to try to describe it. To 
a nature like hers^ fiill of tenderness, £Bathfiil 
and eager, it came like a sea, ebbing and flowing 
with waves, and with the son shining and sparkling 
on the water, and lighting the fathoms below. 
I do not mean to say that my poor little heroine 
was snch a tremendous creature that she could 
compass the depths and wide extent of a sea 
in her heart. Love is not a thing which belongs 
to any one of us individually; it is everywhere, 
here and all round about, and sometimes people's 
hearts are opened, and they guess at it, and 
realize that it is theirs. 

Dampier came early next morning, looking 
kind iCnd happy and bright, to fetch her for a 
walk ; Elly was all blue ribbons and blue eyes ; 

18—2 
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her feet seemed dancing agarnst her will, she 
could hardly walk quietly along. Old Fran9oise 
looked after them as they walked ofiP towards 
the Bois de Boulogne; Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou 
peeped from their hed-room window. The sun 
was shining, the sky had mounted Elly's fayourite 
colours. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

blessed rest, O royal night ! 

Wherefore seemoth the time so long 
Till I see yon stars in their fhllest light, 

And list to their loudest song ? 

When I first saw Lady Dampier she had only 
been married a day or two. I had been staying 
at Gnildfordy and I drove over one day to see 
my old Mend Jean Dampier. I came across the 
hills and by Coombe Bottom and along the lanes, 
and through the little village street/ and when I 
reached the cottage I saw Elly, of whom I had 
heard so much, standing at the gate. She was 
a very beautifal yomig woman, tall and straight, 
with the most charming blue eyes, a sweet frank 
voice, and a taking manner, and an expression 
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on her face that I cannot describe. She had 
a blue ribbon in her hair, which was curling in 
a crop. She held her hat full of flowers^; behind 
her the lattices of the cottage were gleaming in 
the sun ; the creepers were climbing and flowering 
about the porch. 

All about rose a spring incense of light, of 
colour, of -pesrfame. The i^Hmtry folks were at 
work in the fields and on the hills. The light 
shone beyond the church spire, beyond the cot- 
tages and glowing trees. Inside the cottage, 
tfaxough Ihe lattice, I eould see aimt Jeaa 
nodding over hex knitting. 

She threw down her needles to welcome me. 
Of flourse I was going to stay to tea — and I said 
that WES my intention in coming. As the son set, 
ihe elands b^an to gather, eoming qmokly we 
knew not &om whenee^ bnt we were safe and 
dry, fitting by the lattice and gossiping, and 
meanwhile Miss Dampier went on wiiii her 
wexk. 
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Elly had been q^ending the day mtib her, flhe 
told me. Sir Jolm was to •oome for her, and pre- 
sentfy he arriTed, dripping wet, through the April 
fthower which was now pouring over the fields. 

The door of the porch opens into the little 
dining-room, where the tea was hdd: a wood fire 
was crackling in the tall cottage chimney. Eliza- 
beth was smiling by the hearth, toasting cakes 
with one hand and holding a book in the other, 
when the yonng man walked in. 

He came into the room where we were sitting 
and shook hands with us both, and then he 
langhed and said he must go and day himself by 
the fire, and he went back. 

So Jean Dampier and I sat mtmibling confi- 
dences in the inner room, and John and EUy 
were chattering to one another by the bnming 
wood logs. 

The door was open which led, with a step, into 
the dining-room, where the wood fiie was bmn- 
ing. Darkness was setting in. The rain was 
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oyer, the doads swiftly breaking and coursing 
away, and such a bright, mild-eyed little star 
peeped in through the lattice at us two old maids 
in the window. It was a shame to hear, but 
how could we help it? Out of the fire-lit room 
the Yoices came to us, and when we ceased 
chattering for an instant, we heard them so 
plainly — 

" I saw Will to-day," said a Toice. " He was 
talking about Lsstitia. I think there will be 
some news of them before long. Should you 
be glad?" 

'' Ah ! so glad. I don't Want to be the only 
happy woman in the world." 

''My dearest Elly!" said the kind voice. 

"And you will never regret And are you 

happy?" 

" Can you ask?" said Elly. "Come into the 
porch, and I will tell you." And then there was 
a gust of fresh ra^l-scented air, and a soft rustle, 
and the closing click of a door. And then we 
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saw them pass fhe window/ and Jean clasped my 
hand very tightly^ and flung her arms roond my 
neck, and gave me a delighted kiss. 

" You dear, silly woman," said I, " how glad I 
am they are so happy together." 

" I.hope she won't catch cold," said Jean, look- 
ing at the damp walks. *^ Gould not you take out 
a shawl?" 

''Let her catch cold!" said I; ''and in the 
meantime give me some tea, if you please. Be- 
memher, I have got to drive home in the dark." 

So we went into the next room. Jean rang for 
the candles. The old silver candlesticks were 
brought in by Elitty on a tray. 

" Don't shut the curtains," said Miss Dampier ; 
" and come here, Mary, and sit by the fire." 

While Elizabeth and John Dampier were wan- 
dering up and down in the dark damp garden, 
Jenny and I were comfortably installed by the fire 
drinking hot, sweet tea, and eating toasted cakes, 
and preserves, and cream. I say we, but that is 
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out of modesty, for «he imd no sppetite, idtereas 
I was Tery bnngiy. 

''Heigho!" said Jean, looldiig st ibe five. 
** It's a good thing to be yomg, Maiy. Tefl me 
honestly : what wonld ytm give ^* 

**To be walking in ihe garden with young 
Damjner/' said I (and I bnrst out kngbing), 
** without a cloak, or an umbrella, or india^mb- 
bers? My dear Jenny, where are yonr five 
wits?" 

'^ Where indeed?'' Baid Jean, with anothar 
sigh. ^^Yet I con remember when yon used 
to cry instead of laughing over sach things, 
Mary." 

Her sadness had made me sad. Whilst the 
young folks were whispering oxttside, it seemed as 
if we two old women were sitting by Ihe fire and 
croaking the elegy of all youth, ^aad love, and 
happiness. ** The night is oomxDg ifor you and me^ 
Jenny," I said. ** Dear me, how quickly.** 

'^ The night is at hand," echoed die, Boftly, 
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and she passed lier fingers acaooss her eyes, and 
then sighed, and got up slowly and went to the 
door which opened into the porch. And then I 
heard her call me. ** dmsB here ! " she said, 
" Mary ! " And then I, too, Tose stiffly j6rom my 
chair^ and went to her. The clonds had cleared 
away. From the UtUe porch, where the sweet- 
briar was climbing, we could see all the myriad 
worlds of heaTen, alight and blazing, and circling 
in their infinite tracks. An awfnl, silent harmony, 
power and peace, and light and life eternal — a 
shining benediction seemed to be there hanging 
aboye onr heads. *^ This is Hie night," she whis- 
pered, and took my hand in hers. 

And so this is the ^end of the story of EHssabeth 
GihnoTD*, whose troubles, as I haye said, were not 
very great ; who is a better woman, I 'fancy, than 
if her life had been the happy life she prophesied 
to herself. Deeper tones tind nnderstandings must 
have eome to her out of the profinmdnesB of her 
griefe, such as they were. F^r when otiieBr troidbles 
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came, as they come to all as years go by, she had 
learnt to endure and to care for others, and to be 
valiant and to be braye. And I do not like her 
the less because I have spoken the truth about 
her, and written of her as the woman she is. 

I went to Paris a little time ago. I saw the old 
grass-grown court ; I saw Fran9oise and Anthony, 
and Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou, who had grown up 
two pretty and modest and smiling young girls. 
The old lady at Asni^res had done what was 
expected, and died and leffc her fortune to Tou- 
Tou, her goddaughter. (The little Chinese pagoda 
is still to let.) Poor Madame Jacob did not, 
however, enjoy this good luck, for she died sud- 
denly one day, some months before it came to 
them. But you may be sure that the little girls 
had still a &ther in Toumeur, and Caroline too 
was very kind to them in her uncertain way. 
She loved them because they were so unlike her- 
self — so gentle, and dull, and guileless. Anthony 
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asked me a great many questions about Elizabeth 
and her home, and told me that he meant to 
marry Lou-Lou eventually. He is thin and pale, 
with a fine head like his father, and a quiet 
manner. He works very hard, he earns very little 
— ^he is one of the best men I ever knew in my 
life. As I talked to him, I could not but com- 
pare him to Will Dampier and to John, who are 
also good men. But then they are prosperous 
and well-to-do, with well-stored granaries, with 
vineyards and fig-trees, with children growing up 
round them. I was wondering if Elizabeth, who 
chose her husband because she loved him, and 
for no better reason, might not have been as 
wise if she could have appreciated the gifts better 
than happiness, than well-stored granaries, than 
vineyards, than fig-trees, which Anthony held in 
his hand to offer ? Who shall say ? Self-denial 
and holy living are better than ease and pro- 
sperity ? But for that reason some people wilfully 
turn away firom the mercies of heaven, and call 
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the aogelB devils^ aod its giadous botcntieai 
temptatioEi. 

Anthony has answered this question to himself 
as uro all must do* His &th^ looks old and 
worn. I fear there ia tronble still under his 
roof--^tronhle^ whatever it may be,, which is borne 
with Christian and conrageoos resignation by the 
master of the house : he seems^ somehow, in these 
kter years to have risen beyond it* A. noble 
reliance and peace are his; holy thoi^hts keep 
him company. The affection between him and 
his son is very touching. 

Madame Tonmenr looks haggard and weary : 
and one day, when I happened to tell her I 
was going away» she gasped ont suddenly — '^ Ah ! 

what would I not give " and then was silent 

and turned aside. But she remains with her 
husband, which is more than I should have given 
her credit for. 

And so when the appoiuted hour came, I drove 
off, and all the personages of my story came out 
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to bid me farewell. I looked back for the last 
time .at the courtyard with the hens pecketting 
round about the kitchen door ; at the garden with 
the weeds and flowers tangling together in the 
sun ; at the shadows falling across the stones of 
the yard. I could fancy Elizabeth a prisoner 
within those walls, beating like a bird against 
the bars of the cage, and revolting and struggling 
to be free. 

The old house is done away with and exists 
no longer. It was pulled down by order of the 
Government, and a grand new boulevard runs 
right across the place where it stood. 



THE END. 
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